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AFGHANISTAN AND ITS PEOPLE 
RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 


IT is unfortunate that so little attention has been paid in published 
works to Afghanistan and its problems. Sir Percy Sykes’ recent 
History of Afghanistan provides a general historical background; but 
the problems of the present situation are peculiar, and require detailed 
analysis. Afghanistan has played a prominent part in the diplomacy 
of Asia; but it, also, has its own difficulties, which are implicit in its 
internal structure. Its ultimate problems, economic and international, 
will never be solved unless this is realized. A survey of the history of 
the last century indicates that the two main issues have been Afghan 
independence, and the function of an independent Afghanistan as a 
buffer State between Russia and British India. 

Mount Stuart Elphinstone’s Kingdom of Caubal, published in 1815, 
remains the best account of the internal structure of the country, in so 
far as it outlines the fundamental facts upon which all central govern- 
ment in Afghanistan must rest, and neglect of which has, more than 
once, led to disaster. The country is fundamentally Islamic, and it is 
the proud boast of its people that it shall remain so. Reference to 
passages in the Koran dealing with the boundaries of Islam and the 
duties of Muslims to the Muslim lands will indicate the wealth and depth 
of feeling on which this boast is based. Moreover, Afghanistan is ortho- 
dox and, therefore, stands apart from Iran, which is Shiah, and from 
India, with its liberal modernistic tendencies. History makes it clear 
that in spite of the Turki-speaking populations in the north and of the 
Mongolian Shiah Hazaras in the west, of scattered Tajik agricultural 
communities, and of urban populations, of Sikh traders, Hindu bankers, 
Jews, and Kizilbashis, the dominant majority has been and remains 
Pathan. Elphinstone goes to the heart of the matter when he devotes 
the greater part of his book to the description of the Pushtunvali, 
“the Pathan way of life’. It is upon this, and the distinctive psy- 
chology from which it springs, that the Afghan claim to nationalism 
rests. In 1941 the Afghan Government declared Pushtu to be 
the official language of the country, and reinforced its decision by 
preparing manuals and dictionaries, and providing teaching, not only 
in the schools, but in the Government offices and on the wireless. 
Bilingualism has a common convenience in the East, and Pushtu can 
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already be heard in the Tajik villages of the Kabul Kohistan. Holditch’; 
attempt! to belittle the kinship of the Pushtu-speaking trib 
into mere linguistic affinity is commonly quoted, but it is no 
borne out by the facts, or by what he himself writes els. 
where.? One other common error must be corrected. It is commonly 
stated on etymological grounds that the Ghilzai confederation of 
Pushtun tribes, who conquered Ispahan in the eighteenth century and 
were later subjugated by the Abdali confederation, from whom the 
present ruling house derives, are of Turkish origin. There is no con. 
.crete evidence for this assertion. It is, however, plain that the Pusb- 
tunvali is built upon tribal divisions and alliances, and must be studied 
as such. Therein lies the problem. It is unfortunate that although 
much is known of tribal organization elsewhere in the world, little 
scientific research has been done upon the social organization of the 
Pushtun tribes. Elphinstone’s account stands alone, except for certain 
administrative reports and gazetteets published by the Government of 
India. Elphinstone’s facts have recently been reinforced, however, by 
Sir William Barton in his India’s North-West Frontier, published in 
1939 (p. 16 et seq.). 

As Elphinstone observes, the tribes persist unmixed, bound by 
community of blood and interests, although there is a good deal oj 
geographical collation and overlapping with regard to the territories 
held by the several tribes and their subdivisions. The Survival of the 
term ‘ulus’ bears witness to the federal bonds that unite tribe with 
tribe. Indeed, the federal structure is carried further in the existing 
systems of “Black” and ‘‘White’’ confederations among certain tribes 
and in the complicated intertribal factions among the Afridis. This 
federal tradition is called into action, according to the needs and 
feelings of the moment. Normally, the Pushtunvali is jealously 
individualistic, though republican in methods, the active instrument 
being the local or tribal or federal meeting, known in all its phases, 
local, tribal, and national, as the Jirgha. This system of universal male 
suffrage is balanced by a triple control of personal leadership. In every 
tribe, and in all parts of the country, there are outstanding personal: 
ties, who are referred to in the records of British Indian Frontier 
administration as Khans. It is said that every Pathan is a king to 
himself; the title ““Khan’”’ is actually the polite appellative for any and 
every Afghan. But the existence of wealthier and, therefore, mort 
powerful individuals creates an almost feudal system of personal 
dominance, in parallel with the fundamental tribal republicanism. [he 
power of the Khans is, therefore, always local, usually hereditary, but, 
notwithstanding, often fugitive. It is the source of leadership, throug! 
which the feelings of the popular Jirghas find expression in actiot, 
though, as a protecting power, it also may function as a court of firs 
appeal against the legal findings of the lesser Jirghas. In the perso! 
of the Khans the three major principles of the Pushtun code of honow! 
find their chief expression; Nanawatay, Melmastya, and Budraga: the 
rights of asylum, hospitality, and local safe conduct. A Khan may 
therefore, be anything from a local upstart, in open opposition to the 
central authority, to an official of the Court, responsible for the pea 


and the collection of revenue. 
1 Vide India, p. 96. 2 Vide The Indian Borderland Chapt: 17 
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[he lesser Jirghas act as courts of law, administering Rawaj, the 
Pushtun system of traditional pains and penalties. As Elphinstone 
knew, the Jirgha is not so much concerned with questions of guilt—for 
the evidence is usually known to everyone—but confines itself to qufes- 
tions of circumstance and traditional compensation. Rawaj, therefore, 
exists as an uncodified tradition under the general acceptance of 
Islamic law. In Islam there are no priests, but only learned men, The 
uneducated Mullah of the hills tends to add priestly functions to his 
already great powers as representative of the learning and authority 
of Islam. As interpreter of the law, the Mullah is a leader of the people 
and ranks with his temporal peers, the Khans. 

Afghan kingship, must, therefore, be defined as uniting the loose 
confederations of the tribes, and leading, or controlling, both Khans 

and Mullahs. As a Muslim ruling Muslims, the King must uphold 
Islamic law, although he has wide rights of clemency. He must deal 
with the ambitions of his Khans, and is, moreover, open to continual 
criticism by the Mullahs. Elphinstone writes of the Afghanistan of his 
day: ““The Government . . . centres in the King, though even there, he 
is generally obliged to attend to the wishes of the heads of clans. He 
also interferes with the interior management of the tribes on the plains 
and near great towns; but he contents himself with levying his supplies 
of men and money from the rest without any further interference in 
their affairs .. . One or two tribes are independent of his Government 

. The situation of the Afghan country appears to me to bear a 
strong resemblance to that of Scotland in ancient times... .”’ 

Times have changed. Kabul is now a modern town with many 
amenities. Afghanistan owes to the present ruling family, working on 
he lines laid down by that great patriot, King Nadir Shah, her depart- 
ments of education, public works, health, and commerce. The achieve- 
ment has not been small; the difficulties have been great and they 
hould be admitted. 

Afghanistan’s relations with India are dominated by the fact that 
he fixed frontier of Afghanistan is not the frontier of India. In be- 
ween, lie the tribal areas of the Frontier Political Agencies. These are 
ontrolled by the Governor of the North-West Frontier Province and 
are staffed by officers of the Indian Political Service. The powers of 
Political Agents in their Agencies are very great, for they administer 
ribal customary law (Rawaj), the whole tract being external to 

ritish India and beyond the writ of the Indian courts. Ethno- 
fraphically, the Pushtun tribes stretch from Afghanistan proper, 
hrough the Agencies and the administered districts of the N.W.F.P., 
0 the Indus. They are, therefore, divided into three parts: the tribes 

independent Afghanistan; the tribes of the Frontier Agencies ranking 
ts British Indian Protectorates, and the tribes of British India proper. 

This state of affairs has been created, step by step, to meet the 
ecessities of history. During the period of Napoleonic interference in 
he East Persia came to be regarded as the immediate bulwark of 
ndia, although unknown Afghanistan lay in between, as well as the 
towing Sikh power, which, however, proved fugitive. Later, fear of 
ussia focused attention upon Afghanistan. The Afghan attitude to 
ll this might be described as one of pride in the history of her own 
ccomplishments. The origins of Afghan kingship lie in the collapse of 
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Safavid Persia at Afghan hands, and in Shah Zaman’s domination over 
Northern India at the close of the eighteenth century. It is hard to 
realize the apprehension with which the Indian Government of the day 
regarded the latter’s conquests, though hé ended a blind pensioner, 
dependent on their hospitality. Captain Wade, the Company’s Political 
Agent at Sialkot, was of the opinion that any sort of central government 
in Afghanistan was a threat to India, and overrode Burnes and Masson, 
who advocated support for the Amir Dost Muhammad, in the face of 
growing Russian pressure. Burnes and Masson wrote from Kabul, but 
Macnaughton,’ Colvin, and Lord Auckland, encouraged by Sir John 
Hobhouse, the President of the Secret Committee of the Company's 
Court of Directors, in London, preferred to listen to Wade at Sialkot. 
At the same time, McNeil, the British Minister in Tehran, was writing 
in support of Burnes’ policy and was, with the intrepid Eldrid Pottin- 
ger, actively instrumental in preserving Herat for Afghanistan against 
Persian attacks. 

Just as there had formerly been a division of policy in Persia 
between Malcolm, the Company’s Envoy, and Herford Jones, the 
British Government’s appointed Minister, so here, once again, there was 
a divergence of advice and action. The disaster of the First Afghan 
War followed, at the end of which the throne of Afghanistan once more 
returned to the Amir Dost Muhammad, whom the Indian Government 
had refused to support and had actually dispossessed. It is under- 
standable that the memory of these events still lives in Afghanistan. i 
is noteworthy that the break with Dost Muhammad was actually 
caused by his insistence on the return to Afghanistan of Peshawar ané 
the Indus valley provinces, only lately captured by the Sikhs. He 
observed that without these rich lands Afghanistan was a poor country 
His observation is economically sound, for Afghanistan as a whole is 
stony, mountainous country, sparsely threaded by rich valleys. 

The death of Ranjit Singh led to the annexation of the Punjab, b) 
which the Indian Government inherited the old Sikh frontier, following 
the skirts of the Pathan hills. The habits of the tribes and ther 
antagonistic attitude consequent upon the First Afghan War made ! 
impossible to bold this frontier as a definite line, while at the same time 
maintaining the peace on the Indian side. So came into being the 
problem of the Frontier, which was met by a policy of military retalie- 
tion, economic blockade, advanced military posts, and political contr 
on the basis of the Political Agencies. It must be realized that thi 
so-called ‘‘Forward Policy” has its roots in the essential weakness ‘! 
the old Sikh frontier, which to a large extent remains the frontier “ 
British India to-day, and in the resistance of the tribes to Britis! 
Indian influence. The protected area of the Political Agencies, ther 
fore, exists as a protrusion into Pathan tribal territory for purposes “' 
defence. From the Afghan point of view it is military in purpos 
machinery, and personnel. 

The origins of the Second Afghan War were similar. The Gladstom 
Cabinet had refused to accept Northbrook’s statesman-like proposals 
Lord Lytton’s letter to the Amir Shir Ali (July, 1876) containe 
thinly-veiled threats. Once again, the opportunity of making a clear 
statement that the British Government had definitely decided ' 
defend Afghanistan against Russian aggression was lost. The points “ 
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issue on the Afghan side were the British Seistan Frontier award, the 
control of Afghan foreign affairs by the Indian Government, and 
the reception of a permanent envoy in Kabul. On the British side, 
Sir Percy Sykes! records a want of patience and tact. The war ended in 
the assumption of power by the great Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, 
whose fine autobiography remains the chief source of information as to 
Afghan political feeling. The first part of his reign was dominated by 
the negotiations of the Afghan-Russian Boundary Commission, which 
included the Panjdeh incident. The second part leads up to the Durand 
Mission in 1893 and the creation of the Durand Line, which, as has 
been said, is the boundary of Afghanistan and the Tribal Agencies, but is 
not the boundary of British India. 

Abdur Rahman, throughout his reign, received a subsidy from the 
Indian Government, subject to his following “‘unreservedly the advice 
of the British Government”’ in regard to his external affairs. During 
the latter part of his reign he devoted much energy and thought to the 
development of his country, employing a number of European tech- 
nicians, mainly English. Indeed, there were then more Englishmen in 
Afghan employ than there have ever been since. But the problems of 
the tribal area femained perennial, and were met by a succession of 
primitive expeditions. In this way was formulated what came to be 
known as the “Forward Policy’”’. The history of this policy is set out 
by Bruce,? who had worked under Sandeman and was one of his keenest 
supporters. The Lords Debate of March 7, 1898 covered contemporary 
opinion on the subject. Lord Roberts laid down the following definition: 
The Forward Policy is “the policy of endeavouring to extend our 
influence over, and establish law and order on, that part of the Border 
where anarchy, murder, and robbery up to the present time have 
reigned supreme’, that is to say, up to the Durand Line. Lord Onslow, 
as Under-Secretary of State for India, pointed out that that meant 
extending British administration up to the Afghan Frontier and, 
consequently, the complete subjugation of the tribes, an enormous 
task. He repeated Lord Elgin’s declaration of policy in 1894: It was 
our aim “‘to regulate our relations with the brave frontier tribes of the 
North-West Border so as... to secure peace and security of life and 
property... with the fullest measure of autonomy and the most 
complete liberty to follow their internal affairs and tribal customs’’. 
This remains the policy of the Indian Government, but Lord North- 
brook’s rejoinder that he associated the recent Frontier troubles with 
the “suspicion that an encroachment on the independence of the tribes- 
men was intended”’ is still cogent. 

In 1893, before the Durand Mission set out for Kabul, the Amir 
wrote to the Viceroy: “As to these Frontier tribes ...if they were 
included in my dominions I should be able to make them fight against 
any enemy of England and myself, by the name of a religious war, 
under the flag of their co-religious Muslim ruler (myself). And these 
people being brave warriors and staunch Mohammedans would make a 
very strong force to fight against any Power which might invade India 
or Afghanistan. I.will gradually make them peaceful subjects and good 
friends of Great Britain. But if you should cut them out of my domi- 


‘ History of Afghanistan, Vol. II, p. 109. 
* Vide The Forward Policy and its Results, published in 1900. 
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nions they will neither be of any use to you nor to me; you will always 
be engaged in fighting or other trouble with them, and they will always 
go on plundering. As long as your Government is strong and in peace, 
you will be able to keep them quiet by a strong hand, but if at any time 
a foreign enemy appear on the borders of India, these frontier tribes 
will be your worst enemies... In your cutting away from me thes 
frontier tribes, who are people of my nationality and my religion, you 
will injure my prestige in the eyes of my subjects, and will make me 
weak, and my weakness is injurious for your Government”’. 

In point of fact, the policy which led to the creation of the Durand 
Line brought about a lengthy series of frontier wars, just as the creation 
of the military outpost of Razmak after the last war, and Tahl during 
this war, was followed by waves of distrust, resentment, and unrest. 
Peace has not come to the Frontier. Sir William Barton deals with the 
high cost of our protectorate over the Pushtun tribes. He summarizes 
his general view of the present state of affairs in the following words: 
“The position is anomalous. Britain so far has found it impossible to 
absorb the Pathan into the Indian Empire; on their side the Afghan 
Government are faced with almost equal difficulties in civilizing their 
own border tribes, left more or less in the air by the Durand Line, to say 
nothing of the permanent weakening of the Afghan kingdom from the 
loss of its rich Indus Valley provinces and their strong Afghan element”. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently realized that the steady expansion of 
Russian power in the East is of very long standing, and has left 
memories which are still a powerful factor in Asiatic politics. By the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 Russia admitted that Afghanistan 
lay outside the sphere of her influence, and the consequent Anglo- 
Russia rapprochement stood until the collapse of Imperial Russia. 
This Convention was entered into without reference to the Amir 
Habbibullah, against Lord Minto’s advice, who wrote of “... the 
incalculable value of Afghan friendship’. Sir Percy Sykes points out 
that Minto was aware that the Amir himself was not unfavourable to 
the Convention, but that he could not override anti-British sentiments 
in certain quarters of Afghanistan. Morley allowed Minto’s tactful and 
sympathetic advocacy to be overruled, and the matter was left in the 
hands of the Foreign Office. The normal procedure, however, is t0 
regard Afghan affairs as the province of the Government of India, the 
basis being the grant of a subsidy, subject to the control of Afghan 
affairs by the Government of India. In this relationship three main 
sources of dispute are evident: the question of the representation of the 
Indian Government in Kabul, the despatch and reception of missions 
of various kinds, and, from time to time, the repercussions of Russian 
imperialism. 

It is evident, however, that there has been a tendency in Afghanistan 
to distinguish between the Government of India and direct access t¢ 
the British Government by normal Foreign Office channels. This 5 
only to be expected in view of past history and of the Government 0! 
India’s frontier policy, and the consequent maintenance of an Afghanis 
tan irredenta between the two countries. As long as the tribes continue 
to look to Muslim Kabul a conflict is inevitable. But the difficulties 0! 
the Afghan Government in dealing with the personalities and faction 
implicit in the tribal constitution upon which the authority of Kabul 
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rests should be admitted. Moreover, as a Muslim State, the Afghan 
Government has had to grapple with economic politics as well as 
national politics. Much that has the appearance of intrigue in the 
history of this uneasy relationship may be accepted as temporization or 
internal political manoeuvring, due to the great difficulties implicit in 
the Afghan Government’s task in maintaining a united country. In 
1892. Abdur Rahman wrote to Lord Salisbury, asking for direct 
communication with London; it is clear that he wanted to have an 
Ambassador in London, and would probably have accepted an English 
Minister in Kabul in place of the Indian Agent, who was the Govern- 
ment of India’s sole representative. His request was refused, and in 
1895 he decided to send his brother, Shahzada Nasrullah Khan, to 
BEngland. The request voiced by him for an exchange of representatives 
was once more refused, on the grounds that the existing arrangement 
was more convenient and that the presence of an English official in 
Kabul would be dangerous. The G.C.M.G. was conferred on both the 
Amir and the Shahzada, but the visit left traces of bad feeling which 
versisted. 

Amir Habbibullah succeeded Abdur Rahman and assumed the title 
of his Majesty. He maintained the general policy of his predecessor up 
to the time of his death by murder at the end of the Great War. His 
visit to India during Lord Minto’s office was highly successful and his 
accomplishment cannot be belittled from the British point of view. 
However, a decrease in personal contacts must be recorded in the 
latter part of his reign. The number of English employees in Kabul 
diminished, and the bond of personal, unofficial friendship was 
weakened. 

The Third Afghan War occurred shortly after King Amanullah’s 
accession to the throne in 1919. Its issue was quite clear, but the peace 
treaty of Rawal Pindi included the recognition of the complete 
independence of Afghanistan. So Kabul was open to the diplomatic 
representatives of many States, among them a British Minister ap- 
pointed by the Indian Government from the Indian Political Service. 
The Middle East was still in a turmoil, shaken by the Caliphate troubles 
which only ended with the rise of modern Turkey, and torn by inter- 
national conflict in Iran, Iraq, and Arabia. The radical change in the 
opinions held by the British electorate passed unnoticed in the East, 
and goodwill was submerged in local disputes and misunderstandings. 
Afghan nationalism crystallized with regard to the problems of the 
frontier. It is noteworthy that at the Mussoorie Conference in 1920 the 
Afghan Government offered to police the frontier in return for a sub- 
sidy, just as at Rawal Pindi they had pled for the return of Waziristan. 
But the new, independent Afghanistan came into being, as far as India 
was concerned, in terms of the Durand Line and the Government of 
India’s protectorate over the tribes. 

In 1921 an Afghan Mission visited Europe, bearing letters addressed 
to the Foreign Office. Lord Curzon, personally and a little brusquely, 
made it plain that Afghan affairs were the sole concern of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the India Office. The grant of independence had 
hot affected the old machinery of convenience. The British Legation at 
Kabul is still staffed from. the Indian Political Service, and it is com- 
monly pointed-out in Kabul to-day that this relationship compares 
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poorly with the normal relations the Afghan Foreign Office has estab. 
lished with other nations. Meanwhile, India has been promised inde. 
pendence, and Afghan opinion is bemused as to the future of its 
relations with Britain. The points at issue are: the radical problem of 
Afghan nationalism in terms of Afghanistan irredenta, and the futur 
of the tribal areas vis-a-vis the coming Indian India. It is only natura 
that great interest should be taken in any discussion with regard ty 
Pakistan and the future of India’s Muslim minorities. 

King Nadir Shah’s reorganization of the Government, after his 
heroic reconquest of the country, has given much to Afghanistan. The 
whole structure of the Afghan Government has been revised and 
modernized, but the difficulties of the tribal background remain. Itis 
true that the Indian Government have shown themselves willing to 
help by way of credits and advice, but the details of the proposals and 
especially the conditions on which they were made are not given in 
Sir Percy Sykes’ recent survey. Hansard and the columns of the 
British press are almost entirely mute upon Afghanistan affairs. In 
point of fact Afghanistan has turned elsewhere for the commercial and 
personal relations she needed. As against a large European population 
of technicians and teachers, the English colony is a mere handful. Axis 
propaganda and intrigue have flooded Asia; Afghanistan has resisted 
them, as she did in 1914-18. In the autumn of 1941 she dismissed her 
German and Italian employees, in order better to maintain her nev- 
trality. The decision was made by the Government in Kabul, but wa 
followed by a Great Jirgha, at which the Government’s policy wa 
explained and confirmed by the people’s delegates, a good example oi 
bold leadership from the centre. 

As has been said, Afghanistan’s economic position is not easy, but 
much has been done to develop her home industries and foreign 
commerce. Education is being developed, and the opening of the Kabul 
Broadcasting Station has made a powerful instrument of public in- 
struction available, which is being most intelligently used. The excel 
lent work in archaeology done by that great Frenchman and true frieni 
of Afghanistan, Josef Hackin, has given Kabul a museum, which is of 
international interest, and much attention is being given to historicd 
and linguistic publications. The radio and military magazines attall 
a high standard, as does the daily press. It is sincerely to be hoped thal 
more information about the country will be made available in Englisi, 
a step which may be-facilitated by the recent creation of a United 
States Legation at Kabul. : 

K. de B. ©. 


MEETING OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
MR. CHURCHILL AT CASABLANCA 


THE Ministry of Information in London announced on Jan. 26 thé 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had been in conference ne 
Casablanca since Jan. 14. They were accompanied by’Gen. Marshal. 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, Adm. King, C.-in-C. of the U.S. Navy 
Lt.-Gen. Arnold, commanding the U.S. Army Air Force, Adm. *! 
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Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord, Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, C.I.G.S., and 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Chief of Air Staff, together with 
other American and British Service chiefs. Mr. Harry Hopkins, Mr. 
Averell Harriman, and the British Minister of War Transport were also 
present. They received visits from Mr. Murphy, Mr. Macmillan, and 
the heads of the Allied Forces in N. Africa, the Mediterranean, and the 
Middle East. ‘‘The entire field of war was surveyed theatre by theatre 
throughout the world’, it was stated, ‘‘and all resources were mar- 
shalled for the more intense prosecution of the war by sea, land, and 
air’. Complete agreement was reached between the leaders of the two 
countries and their respective Staffs upon war plans to draw the 
utmost advantage from the markedly favourable turn of events at the 
close of 1942. M. Stalin was invited to attend, but was unable to leave 
Russia on account of the great offensive he was directing. It was 
stated that the prime object of the American and British leaders was 
“to draw as much of the weight as possible off the Russian armies by 
engaging the enemy as heavily as possible at the best selected points’’. 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek was also informed of the measures to be under- 
taken to help China. Gen. Giraud conferred with the combined Chiefs 
of Staff and also met and had a long consultation with Gen. de Gaulle. 

President Roosevelt told the press that the pooling of the whole 
resources of the United Nations had been the guiding principle in the 
discussions; future plans had been based on their determination to 
maintain the initiative against the Axis Powers in every part of the 
world, and these plans included the sending of all possible material aid 
to Russia and China. He said that the United Nations were determined 
that peace could only come to the world by the unconditional surrender 
of the Axis Powers and the total elimination of their war power. This 
did not mean the destruction of the German, Italian, and Japanese 
peoples, but the destruction of the philosophies in those countries 
based on fear and hate and the subjugation of other peoples. He 
suggested that the meeting should be called the “Unconditional 
Surrender’’ meeting. 

Mr. Churchill described the meeting as the most important and 
successful war conference he had ever attended, and he referred to the 
impossibility: of anything coming between him and Mr. Roosevelt, 
because they were in the war as friends and partners. Referring to the 
triumphs of the 8th Army, he said it had followed Rommel 1,500 miles 
from E] Alamein, and he could assure the press “‘that everywhere that 
Mary went the lamb was sure to go’’. 

President Roosevelt stated that Gen. Giraud and Gen. de Gaulle 
had been in conference for two days, and all that he and Mr. Churchill 
had done was to emphasize one thing—the liberation of France, on 
which the two French leaders were in accord. He spoke of his visit 
to the American forces in N. Africa and said he had found among them 
high spirits and efficiency; he also said the Americans were going to do 
everything to keep the French in N. Africa going until they could 
bring in the 1943 harvest. 





HITLER’S PROCLAMATION OF JAN. 30, 1943 


ON the tenth anniversary of his assumption of power Hitler issued , 
Proclamation which was read to the people by Goebbels on Jan. 3), 
It followed the usual method of Hitler’s speeches in tracing the cours 
of events from Versailles to the present moment. In a review of the 
‘“Democratic-Marxist Germany” which preceded the victory of 
National Socialism he led to the conclusion that in 1933 Germany was 
heading for ‘‘ Jewish Bolshevism” and “‘the end of the German people”, 
He summarized the Nazi work of restoration and achievement, and 
declared that it was unique and only comparable with the internal 
development of Fascist Italy. The task had only been accomplished 
by “a concentration of all the forces of the nation and their uniform 
orientation towards the aims recognized to be necessary’’. To this 
end not only the political and economic life of the nation was harnessed, 
but also the press, the radio, and the film. In this connexion he made 
disparaging references to parties, creeds, and classes as disintegrating 
factors. 

It was only, he said, after this restoration had provoked the hatred 
of ‘‘those Capitalists and Bolshevik exploiters of the nations” and 
after his proposals for the collective limitation of armaments had been 
rejected that he rebuilt the German armed forces. 

The remainder of the Proclamation was chiefly devoted to portraying 
Germany in the réle of the defender of Europe against Asiatic Bolshe- 
vism: ‘‘What would have become of the German nation and of Europe,” 
he asked, “‘if on June 22, 1941, at the very last moment, the new 
German armed forces had not held out their iron shield to protect the 
Continent?”’ Only Germany could stand up to this danger. He credited 
France and Britain with unconsciously doing ‘“‘one good thing”’ when 
in 1939 they started “the greatest conflict in history, just when 
Germany was at the peak of her strength’. In this struggle it was not 
to be expected that Providence would give victory without cost; 
moreover, there would be neither victim nor vanquished at the end 
of it, but only the survivors and the destroyed. Repeating the state- 
ment made in June 1942, Hitler said that any weaklings could take 
victory—only strong men could take the blows of fate. He then paid 
a. tribute to all German war workers whether on the home front or in 
the field, and called on the people at home to make still further efforts 
to match the heroic struggle of the soldiers on the Volga. In the course 
of the final peroration he said: “What was still unknown to many 
German men and women when this war begun has now become cleat 
to them: the struggle, which was forced upon us by the same enemies 
as in 1914, will decide on the existence or destruction of our people’. 


GORING’S SPEECH OF JAN. 30, 1943 
GORING, addressing the Armed Forces, said that they were there as 4 
delegation of the entire German Armed Forces to commemorate the 
day, ten years before, on which the fate of the German Reich had undet- 
gone a profound change. It was a time of grey misery, when the task 
before them was to build a new Reich. Since then the Reichswehr had 
been transformed into a mighty People’s Army. It had been said that 
100 
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the Armed Forces must remain aloof from politics of every kind, but 
now it was realized that only he could fight who took part with a pas- 
sionate soul in the process of his people’s growth. That was in the last 
analysis what they called “great politics’. It was impossible that a 
people should transform themselves and unite on the granite founda- 
tion of philosophy while the soldiers remained standing outside. That 
philosophy culminated in the thought that the nation was eternal and 
that each individual of the nation was under the obligation to stake and 
to give everything, even his life, for the sake of his nation’s existence. 
It was the duty of the soldier to yield himself to this philosophy, and of the 
leaders to be a model in this respect. The German Youth was, it was 
true, more intensely imbued with these ideals, into which they had 
grown up. 

Goring then asked his hearers to cast their thoughts back to the road 
they had come since Jan. 30, 1933 in order to realize what a Herculean 
task their Fiihrer had achieved. Two pre-requisites had made this task 
possible: the fundamentally decent and courageous quality of the 
nation, and a Leader who was the greatest German in history. The 
miserable leadership which the German people had had in the past had 
despoiled the best in them; its spirit had already overshadowed the end 
of the World War and brought about its horrible end. The soldier 
would never have had the sword forced from his hand at that time; it 
was the sanctimonious hypocritical promises from outside, and the 
cowardice of spirit of the people’s leadership from inside which had 
brought about this collapse. The nations of Europe short-sightedly 
failed to recognize that Europe could only exist if a strong Germany 
formed its heart. The same opponents—Plutocracy and Bolshevism 
whom the German people had overcome within the Reich now assembled 
against them from without. Everyone must to-day realize that the 
present struggle was between philosophies and races. That was why 
their philosophy, and the unity which they derived from it, was of such 
great importance in this war, especially to the Armed Forces. Nations 
torn by inner conflict could occasionally have successes, but in the end 
they were bound to fail. Russia would long ago have collapsed under 
the blows she sustained if the brutal nature of the Bolshevik philosophy 
had not determined her resistance. 

After Germany’s adversaries had thought that they themselves were 
strong enough and built fantastic hopes on new revolutions inside Ger- 
many, then this most decisive of all wars began. Everywhere German 
arms had achieved unique victories, and the German people had begun 
to believe that such victories were a matter of course, but fate did not 
so easily give away her gifts, and she put nations to the test. Germans 
had thought the war might soon be over. But the East had not been 
regarded as being fraught with dangers; they had even had an economic 
agreement, and Finland’s small, immensely brave and determined 
nation had warded off Great Russia. What danger, it was asked then, 
could possibly spring from this State? It had needed the whole severity 
of the last winter to make them realize that the first war against Fin- 
land was perhaps the most ingenious and greatest camouflage which 
world history had so far seen. While the Russians had deployed some 
armies for Finland, partly, even, with antiquated weapons, they had 
built up the most gigantic armament which a nation had ever created. 
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They had been able to do this because this armament was produced, 
not by free men, springing from an inner sense of duty, but by slaves, 
The entire industry of Russia, with all its raw material resources, had 
worked only towards one single aim, the production of weapons of al 
kinds. 

The Russians had always regarded Europe as merely a big Russian 
Province, or a conglomeration of innumerable warring States. Prusso- 
Germany had always been the wall against which the eastern hordes 
were crushed. To-day Germany stood on guard for the whole of Europe. 
Bolshevism would not stop before Swiss or Swedish neutrality. Russia 
meant to conquer Finland and then take over the Swedish iron mines 
and the ice-free ports which Russia had always coveted. At the other 
end of Europe they aimed to take Rumania and her oilfields, then to 
break through to Bulgaria and “liberate”’ the Balkans. Géring then 
asked his hearers to consider thé situation in which the Fiihrer had 
found himself when his political genius led him to recognize clearly 
this deadly danger. He had had to make the most difficult and 
also most historically important decision of his life. It had been no 
easy matter for him to lead the German people into this struggle which 
he knew would be the hardest of all struggles. The decision taken 
decided the survival or fall of the West. The German Armed Forces 
had stormed their way victoriously into the territory of the enemy, 
and it had not been the enemy but the elements which for the first time 
called a halt to the victorious German troops, but thanks to the strength 
and the genius of the Fiihrer, after the world had believed that the Ger- 
man Armed Forces had been smashed in the East, they launched a 
powerful new thrust and again routed the enemy. The second Russian 
winter had not been so severe as the first, but a tremendous arc was 
stretched and the very last man was needed to hold it. The enemy they 
had to fight was barbarously hard. It made one shudder, but Stalin 
had enormous masses at his disposal, and used old men, women, and 
children and did not bother about supplies or sufficient food or trans 
port; the Russians used the whip or the bullet. The Germans alone 
could resist and could wrestle with such an adversary; everything 
depended on them. With the greatest respect to other nations he was 
sure that they (the Germans) were the only one in Europe in a position 
to break Russia and destroy Bolshevism. The German task now was t0 
prevent the Russians from regaining the areas producing raw materials 
and to beat them back, and this was happening along the whole line 
although it was true that the hardness of the struggle had become 
gigantic. Of all the terrific battles the battle for Stalingrad stood 
out like a gigantic monument which one day would be regarded @ 
the greatest and most heroic battle in German history. Every Germal 
would come to pronounce the word “Stalingrad” with holy awe and 
remember that it was there that Germany set the seal of final victory, 
because people who could fight like that must win. 

Europe was at last beginning to understand what the struggle 
signified, and that the resistance of those men was saving not oily 
Germany, but Europe, and even those States which were still dreaming 
away in neutral comfort. England had never understood Europe, a4 
was incapable of standing up for Europe. She had her Empire, which 
they had never begrudged her, but she had never been a Power to she! 
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her blood for European interests. Germany had now become the 
cuarantor of European freedom, culture, and life. 

But for the fighters of Stalingrad the Russians might have obtained 
their objective. Now they were too late. The defenders of Stalingrad 
had obeyed the law which everyone must obey; the law to die for Ger- 
many. This law was not only binding on soldiers but on the whole 
German nation, The nation must not question whether this stand at 
Stalingrad had been necessary or not; the law had ordered them to do 
so. It was of no concern to the soldier whether he died at Stalingrad, 
in the African desert, or in Norway. He always sacrificed himself so 
that his nation might live. Now that the Fiihrer had called upon them 
all to mobilize all the forces of the German nation, then the nation 
would take this burden upon itself in greatness and would under- 
stand it. There would be some grumblers among those who in 34 
vears of war had been practically undisturbed in their comfortable life, 
while on the fronts the fighter had sacrificed their lives. In Russia the 
mobilization of the last man was being carried through with the bar- 
barous harshness of slavery, whereas the Germans put law in place of 
barbarity. He, therefore, called upon the whole community of the 
German people to prepare themselves for the highest sacrifice for the 
last effort, not because, as the enemy claimed, they were on their last 
legs, but because the fight had reached its peak. The issue was solely 
whether the German people were to be finally destroyed as a German 
people. The fiendish thoughts of destruction were embedded in the 
brains of the enemy, led by the Jews. 

In hours when some people perhaps tried to install morbid and sly 
thoughts into their brains and were talking foolishly, then they must 
always look at the Fiihrer, their shining and greatest example. Could 
they believe that the Almighty had led this man, a God-sent man, to 
pass through innumerable dangers and become greater and greater, ail 
for nothing? That Providence had given them this man who had made 
them into the strongest nation in the world—these were guarantees 
which justified their belief in victory. The situation would never be so 
bad that they would not have the strength to master it. Just as in 
difficult times the real leader was tested, so the people who proved their 
worth in hard trials. He, Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, 
suffered exceptionally when he heard of the results of the bombings, 
but although they did their best to prevent it from happening it must 
be recognized as unavoidable, and must not influence their will for 
resistance. At the moment the bulk of the Luftwaffe was fighting in 
the South, in the East, and in the North. It was his most sacred con- 
viction that the struggle in the East would some day end with the last 
power of resistance of Bolshevism broken, and then they could retaliate. 
He promised them that on that day he would remember what had been 
done to them and would be hard in returning the blow. Now, what 
mattered was not to be led by the enemy into doing something which 
they did not want to do. 

After the winter, when the sun stood high again, the German troops 
would attack again in the East, and the attack would have lost nothing 
of its impetus. Steeled divisions with new and better weapons would 
march into battle with the pledge to revenge Stalingrad. He reminded 
them that they only saw their own difficulties of the situation, and not 
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those of the enemy. If they scrutinized the situation in the enemy’; 
camp they would be amazed at the situation there. In Germany they 
had been through hard and difficult times, but, seen on the whole, who, 
he asked, in the German nation had the courage to doubt their victory? 

The enemy were disunited. They were united only in one thing — jp 
their hatred against the Germans and their determination to destroy 
them. In conclusion he asked his hearers to accept a pledge of faith 
from him in Germany’s victory. 


GOEBBEL’S SPEECH OF JAN. 30, 1943 


GOEBBELS began with these words: “German Volksgenossen. Since 
the seizure of power on Jan. 30, 1933, the Fiihrer has spoken personally 
to the German nation every year, mostly from the Sportpalast, and 
issued the slogan for the following year of fighting. The Fiihrer has 
charged me to inform you that it would have been his most heartfelt 
wish to speak to-day also to the German nation. He regrets as deeply 
as we all do to have broken the tradition of celebrating this anniversary 
which has become an inner need to us, but the hard necessities of the 
conduct of the war do not allow him at the present moment to leave 
his headquarters from which he directs the great defensive battles in 
the East’’. Goebbels then referred to the previous occasions in which he 
had spoken in the same place during the past 15 years, during all the 
heights and depths of German political and, later, military develop- 
ment. As they had mastered all dangers and crises in the past, so tt 
would be in the present and for all future time. They, the National- 
Socialists, had never led themselves to minimize or deny dangers to the 
people, but it had always been a fixed and unshakable conviction that 
the word “capitulation” did not exist in their vocabulary. 

Once again the German people found itself in the midst of a violent 
struggle for its future destiny against its old traditional enemies, who 
had once again combined against them. To-day, in the hour of urgent 
difficult fighting in the East, the enemy thought he could triumph over 
them again. English and U.S. papers were at present rocking them 
selves in smug security, as though Plutocracy and Bolshevism wer 
close to the achievement of their goals. International Jewry rejoiced 
as it had so often rejoiced. The enemy papers lied themselves black i1 
the face saying that Germany was proclaiming a state of emergency and 
that the nation was falling to pieces. 

English papers had recently stated that German leadership was reler- 
ring to the English people’s power to resist after the catastrophe 0 
Dunkirk in order to infuse courage into the German people. He ¢e- 
clared that no German statesman and no German paper had alloweé 
itself to be so debased. A nation led by Adolf Hitler had no need t0 
take a drinker like Churchill as its example. No one thought of minim 
ing the difficulties of the struggle. In the East they were fighting 10! 
only against a philosophy, but against the most elementary threat 0 
their national and individual lives. If the enemy spoke of military 
successes this winter the only answer they could give was that this ws 
what had roused them from their complacency and comfort. The 
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German nation was moving into position. From that hour it only 
wanted to fight and work for victory. Exactly as last year, the German 
nation was determined to overcome all the difficulties of this winter war. 
The struggle for their lives was nearing its dramatic climax. It was not 
only a struggle for the freedom and security of the German nation but a 
gigantic contest for the future fate of Europe and for the entire civiliza- 
tion of the West. The gigantic second winter battle in the East had 
become the rousing signal for the German nation for total war. If they 
had proclaimed the watchword “guns before butter’’, Bolshevism had 
capped this for 25 years by its watchword of “Social misery, hunger, 
and mass want based only on weapons, guns, and armaments’’. Just 
as during the first winter war in the East, they had now to defend what 
they had won in this second winter war by elastic measures and with 
superhuman trials. For a second time German soldierly resistance and 
heroism lay in the scales of fate. Their confidence in their soldiers was 
unbounded, their confidence in the Fiihrer absolutely unsurpassable. 
He declared that their troops were still superior to their Bolshevik 
enemies. They were engaged in a new defensive struggle of unimagin- 
able bitterness, and the superhuman burdens and dangers to which they 
were subjected had made the homeland ripe for fundamental decisions. 
German leadership: had frankly disclosed the bitterness and intensity 
of the struggle to the people and the world, and they had nothing to 
conceal. Everyone at home now only asked himself what he could do to 
help their soldiers to protect the Reich and to attain victory. There 
would be no more talk in Germany of the lost comforts of daily life 
which were to retain for them the last remainders of a peace long lost. 
Many had up to now only talked about a people’s war. Now as a nation 
they would wage it; it would not be tolerated that even a single person 
should try to shirk. 
The bluffing propaganda of their Anglo-Saxon enemies had not 
impressed them. Why should they give even the slightest thought to 
yielding when the brilliant victories of their soldiers had laid at their 
feet and those of their Axis partners almost the entire European Con- 
tinent? They were resolved to exploit these victories to the full. Party 
and State would give a leading example in the preparation of total war; 
measures had been taken and would yet be taken to organize and put 
into practice the total war effort. The laws of war were, of course, com- 
pulsory for all, and no exceptions could be made. High or low, rich or 
poor, must, in the German people’s final struggle, put at the Father- 
and’s disposal his entire strength and all his belongings. They would 
roceed with the hardest punishment against saboteurs of the conduct 
of the war, but there was hardly need to stigmatize them publicly, as 
their number was so small that it carried no weight with the people. 
[hey needed only to appeal to the idealism, fanaticism, and decency of 
the German people and they would have the entire nation behind them. 
They were right in the middle of the dramatic decision of the historic 
conflict of the 20th century. What their soldiers had achieved was 
sigantic; gigantic also was what remained to be done. They placed their 
upreme faith and confidence in the leadership of the Fiihrer and in the 
istorically proven bravery of their soldiers in the gigantic defensive 
attle in the East. They had often succeeded in overcoming the 
heaviest strain, and would succeed again. 





POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRIC\ 
A Day-to-Day RECORD 


Jan. 19.—M. Peyrouton was appointed Governor-General of Algeria 
in succession to M. Chatel, and M. Tarbe de Saint-Hardouin, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in Gen. Giraud’s Government, was raised to the 
rank of Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Mr. Atlee’s statement in Parliament on political developments. (se 
Great Britain.) 

Criticism of U.S. policy in N. Africa in American press. (see U.S.A)) 


Jan. 20.—Mr. Eden’s statement re political prisoners. (see Great 
Britain.) 

M. Peyrouton stated in Algiers, “All Frenchmen wish for an agreement 
between Gen. Giraud and Gen. de Gaulle. We are all fighting for the 
same thing’. He said the repeal of anti-Jewish laws and the liberation 
of political prisoners depended on the decision of High Commissioner, 

Jan. 22.—It was learned that Gen. Giraud’s new army was absorbing 
into its ranks members of the Chantier de Jeunesse Frangais, an organ- 
ization, numbering about 8,000 formed in France in August, 1940, 
which became an obligatory substitute for military service for French- 
men of 21. (It was started in October, 1940 in N. Africa and was loyally 
devoted to Pétain.) About 4,000 Arabs were enlisted as Chantiers In- 
digénes, but Jews were excluded. 

Radio Dakar announced that Gen. Bergeret had been appointed 
Vice-High Commissioner in N. Africa. 

Jan. 24.—Gens. Nogués and Juin, M. Chatel, M. Peyrouton, and M 
Lemaigre, chief of Gen. Giraud’s mission to Washington, deprived 
of their nationality. (see France.) 

Rome radio reported that the Comte de Paris had been expelled from 
Algeria by order of Gen. Eisenhower. 


Jan, 25.—M. Peyrouton called on Algeria to take her part in the war, 
as an honour and a duty. ‘“‘We shall act against any attempts to divide 
the population to the detriment of the Allies’, he said, and described 
such attempts as the “efficacious arm of collective suicide’. “The 
Allies have promised us to respect French sovereignty, but we must il 
exchange bring them active collaboration’, he added; “passive adhesion 
is not sufficient”’. 


Jan. 26.—The French National Committee in London announced that 
during the conference in Africa Gen. de Gaulle, accompanied by Get. 
Catroux and Adm. d’Argenlieu, had met Gen. Giraud. In the course 0! 
their conversations “‘preliminary examination was made of the condition 
under which the French effort in the war of liberation could be ¢e- 
veloped”. Gen. de Gaulle and the National Committee reafiirme! 
their aim to bring about the ‘‘complete union of the Empire and tle 
armed forces, in conjunction with the movement of resistance in I*ranct 
to be accomplished in consonance with the will and dignity of the 
French people’. 

Gen. de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud issued a joint statement at the 
conclusion of their meeting announcing that they had registert 
their “entire agreement on the end to be achieved, which is the libe- 
ation of France and the triumph of human liberties by the total defea! 
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of the enemy”. They stated that this end would be attained by “the 
union in war of all Frenchmen, fighting side by side with all their allies’’. 


Jan. 27.—Gen. Giraud issued a statement announcing that ‘‘substan- 
tial results’’ had been obtained for France from the inter-Allied con- 
ference at Casablanca, where the United Nations had recognized in 
France ‘‘an ally who has never ceased to fight, either by continuing the 
battle abroad or by preparing to take up the battle anew in her terri- 
tory’. Military agreements had been reached, including priority re- 
ception by French African forces of indispensable armaments, and 
economic and financial agreements had arranged for “‘the maintenance 
and completion at home and abroad of the permanent defence of 
French interests’. Moreover his meeting with Gen. de Gaulle had 
“permitted a first examination of the conditions under which the 
French effort in the war of liberation might be organized’’, and it had 
been decided henceforth to establish a permament liaison. 


Jan. 28.—It was announced that conferences had been held at Allied 
H.Q., after the Casablanca Conference; among those present were 
Gens. Eisenhower and Alexander, and for the U.S.A., Gen. Marshall, 
Adm. King, Lt.-Gen. Arnold, Lt.-Gen. Somervell, and Mr. Harriman, 
and for Britain, Sir John Dill, Sir Dudley Pound, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, Sir Hastings Ismay, and Air Vice-Marshal Inglis. 


Jan. 29.—Gen. Giraud told the press that France was receiving 
complete support from Britain and the U.S.A., who saw in her an ally 
who had never given up the struggle, whether abroad, thanks to Gen. 
de Gaulle’s volunteers, or at home. He and Gen. de Gaulle would 
collaborate closely, and liaison had now been established. The colla- 
boration of Gen. Leclerc’s troops and their camel troops (Méharistes) 
was a symbolic sign for the future. 

There was only one political aim for France: to wage the war and win, 
and it was by the réle they played in defeating Germany that they 
would again find in the world the place history assigned to them. To 
fight and work they must have order. He emphasized the necessity of 
going slow, and making changes gradually and methodically. He and 
Gen. de Gaulle had decided to establish permanent liaison on military, 
financial, and economic matters, but had not discussed and did not 
propose to take up at present any political matters. In reply to 
questions he said, “‘I do not want the least political discussion at the 
present time’’. Gen. de Gaulle agreed with the necessity of doing 
things progressively. 

Measures were being taken to help the Jews, and it was intended to 
return their property. 


Jan. 31.—Gen. Eisenhower, answering press questions regarding 
political events (especially the appointment of Peyrouton) would only 
say, for publication, that “‘so far as I have been able to detect I have 
never had any difference of advice from my British or American staff, 
whether civil, political, or military, based on nationalism... There 
may have been differences in the approach—the Britisher naturally 
approaches a problem differently from the way I would—it is our 
professional training. But the solution reached has always been 
approved by the whole works”. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 


Apart from a sharp daylight attack on Jan. 20 in some places jy 
S.E. England, when 6 raiders penetrated to the London area, there was 
only sporadic enemy activity over the U.K. On that occasion a school 
was hit, 6 teachers and 42 children killed, and many others injured 
13 of the raiders were shot down. A certain amount of damage was done 
in coastal areas in subsequent hit and run attacks, causing casualties, 
a few of which were fatal. Of these raiders 6 were destroyed. 

Many heavy attacks were made on enemy targets, including factories 
at Hengelo, Holland (Jan. 20), Caen, Tricqueville, Cherbourg, and 
Flushing (Jan. 21), the Ruhr (Jan. 21 night), Terneuzen oil depots, 
Manpertus, Abbeville, and St. Omer airfields and railways (Jan. 22) 
the Cologne area (Jan. 22 night), Lorient and Brest (Jan. 23). Flushing 
(Jan. 25), Bruges railways (Jan. 26), Lorient again and Bordeaux 
(Jan. 26 night), Wilhelmshaven and Copenhagen (Jan. 27), Diisseldorf 
(Jan. 27 night), Morlaix viaduct and Ijmuiden (Jan. 29), Lorient (Jan. 
29 night), Berlin, twice, and Emden and other places in N.W. Germany 
(Jan. 30), Hamburg and other places in West Germany (Jan. 30 night), 
The day raid on Wilhelmshaven and on places in N.W. Germany wasa 
very heavy one and was the first made by U.S. bombers on Germany. 
In driving off German fighters 22 of them were destroyed, while 3 
bombers were lost. The raids on Berlin were made exactly at the hours 
(11 a.m. and 4 p.m.) at which Géring and Goebbels were announced to 
speak on the anniversary of Hitler’s accession to power. In the first 
no aircraft were lost and in the second, one. In addition, sweeps were 
made daily over the Channel, the Bay of Biscay, and northern France 
and the Low Countries, and much damage done to goods trains, railway 
junctions, barges, etc., while 22 enemy aircraft were destroyed, in- 
cluding 4 JU88s over the Bay of Biscay. British losses in the extensive 
operations of Jan. 22 were 10, next day 5, on Jan. 26, 4, and at Coper- 
hagen 1 only. In night raids 6 were lost at Diisseldorf and 5 at Hamburg 
and in all the other attacks, day and night, 32 only. 

Many hits were scored on ships off Holland and Norway. On Jan. |9 
a supply ship and a trawler were destroyed, on Jan. 22 a supply ship 
was hit by air torpedo off Stavanger, and on Jan. 29 a large ship was 
sunk off Norway. On Jan. 21 it was announced that an Axis raider 
had scuttled itself in the South Atlantic, and that in the past month 
U.S. naval units had sunk 5 U-boats there, while on Jan. 19 the 
Brazilian Air Minister stated that, by the end of November, 5 or mort 
U-boats had been sunk by the Air Force. On Jan. 28 unofficial figures 
of the number of Allied and neutral ships lost in the Western Atlanti 
since Dec. 7, 1941 were given as 608. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the minesweeper Bramble, th 
U.S. cutter Natsek, the submarines Traveller and P222., and the trawle' 
Kingston Jacinth. It was also announced that a successful raid ha! 
been made on the coast near Trondheim on Jan. 23 night. 

The Germans reported the defeat of an attempt by 7 British E-boats 
to land sabotage troops at Lervik. south of Bergen, on Jan. 23 night 
They also claimed the sinking by U-boats in the Atlantic of 10 convoyel 
ships. On Jan. 28 they stated that a raid had been attempted 
Heligoland that day, and that 9 British ‘planes were shot down. The 
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monthly summary of sinkings for January claimed 63 ships of the 
United Nations by U-hoats, with 37 damaged, but the latter figure 
included vessels in the Mediterranean as well as the Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians maintained the impetus of their drive on all sectors of 
the front and made gains of great importance, particularly in the south, 
where their advance along the railway from Salsk and down the Don 
brought them to within 30 miles of Rostov by Feb. 1. To deal first 
with the north, on Jan. 21 the combined Leningrad and Volkhov 
armies were reported to be moving south and to be attacking an 
important German stronghold from 3 sides, but no further reports were 
published of any definite gains in that area. In the centre also no 
important successes were announced, progress being confined to the 
capture of several villages in the direction of Nevel, south of Velikiye 
Luki, and the surrender of a Hungarian battalion. The Russians were 
reported to be maintaining heavy pressure, however, in the directions 
both west and south-of Velikiye, and west of Rzhve. 

On the Voronezh front, down to the Donetz, Russian progress may 
best be summarized in diary form, mentioning only the larger places 
taken. 

Jan. 19. Capture of Valuiki, Urasova, Kamensk, and Belaya 
Kalitva, and 21,000 prisoners taken, making 52,000 in that sector. 
Also captured in 6 days 170 tanks, 1,700 guns, 2,800 machine guns, 
4,000 mortars, 6,000 lorries, 1,500 horses, and 150 supply dumps and 
stores. To take Valuiki the Russians made a swift advance of 50 miles 
down the line from Alexeyevka. 

Jan. 20. Capture of Belo-Kurakhino, Belovodsk, Cherbotovka. 
and Ostrogorsk. 

Jan. 21. More places in the Kamensk area taken, and the coal 
region of the Donetz Basin reached. 

Jan. 22. Capture of 1,800 prisoners in the Voronezh area; and an 
air field, with 15 aircraft, 160 lorries, and other material. Large enemy 
groups were now isolated east of the tip of the Russian wing, which ran 
along the railway through Svoboda, Ostrogorsk, Alexeyevka, Valuiki, 
and Urasova and nearly met the forces coming west from the Chert- 
‘ovo-Millerovo sector which were now west and south of Belovodsk. 
‘ear Ostrogorsk 2,000 more prisoners were taken, and one enemy 
sroup wiped out. 

Jan. 23. Capture of Volokonovka, 30 miles N. of Valuiki. In 9 days 
17 divisions had been routed and 12,000 prisoners taken. 

Jan. 24. Capture of Starobielsk and several other stations on the 
ine from Valuiki to Kamensk. 

Jan. 25. Capture of Voronezh, and 11,000 prisoners, making 75,000 
bn this front, and progress made down the line from Urasova towards 
Aupiansk. 

Jan. 26. Kastornaya, 50 miles west of Voronezh, surrounded. 

Jan. 27. The Oskol river reached, south of Kastornaya. 

Jan. 28. Capture of Kastornaya. 

Jan. 29. Capture of Novy Oskol, and annihilation of an Italian 
Alpine Corps, with 11,000 prisoners, including 3 generals. In 3 days 
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over 200 localities were taken, cutting off the German retreat westward 

and 107 tanks, 340 guns, 1,217 lorries, 24 trains full of material, and 3% 

stores captured. Prisoners numbered 14 ,000, and killed, 12 000. 
Jan. 30.—Remnants of 7 enemy divisions trapped east and south of 


Kastornaya. 96 more guns taken and many villages entered, with 


2,500 prisoners that night. 

Jan. 31. West of Voronezh more places taken with 1,700 prisoners, 

Feb. 1. Capture of Svatovo, 50 miles S.E. of Kupiansk. 

On the Lower Don heavy fighting took place on Jan. 19 at the 
confluence of the Don and Donetz, while on the line from Stalingrad 
to Salsk Proletarskaya was taken next day and all the north bank of 
the Manych Canal was now in Russian hands. On Jan. 22 Salsk was 
taken, and on the Don, Konstantinovka and Vesely, and the Russians 
at once pushed on from Salsk both westward along the line to Rostoy, 
and south, towards Tikhoretsk, bombing both lines heavily from the 
air. By Jan. 26 they were only 25 miles from Tikhoretsk, and on Jan, 
30 entered the town. On the Lower Don the Germans were reported to 
be counter-attacking, but appear to have made no headway. On Feb. 
1 the capture of Nikitinsky and Zernovoy, the latter 30 miles east of 
Rostov, was announced. The Russians moving westward from Salsk 
were half way to Kushchevka, on the line to Tikhoretsk from Rostov, 
and other columns. moving west from Tikhoretsk were cutting off the 
escape of the Germans in the whole area of the Lower Kuban. 

The end of January saw the completion of the destruction of the 
German army at Stalingrad. On Jan. 26 it was announced that since 
Jan. 17, 620 strong points and block houses had been destroyed, and 
220 gun and mortar batteries silenced, while since Jan. 10, 9 railway 
stations and 60 localities had been captured and 537 gun and mortar 
batteries silenced. Only some 12,000 German troops remained in the 
region, and the booty so far included 523 aircraft, 1,297 tanks, 2,978 
guns, 904 mortars, 49,000 lorries, 4,660 motor-cycles, 229 tractors, 
4,570 loaded wagons, 170 wireless sets, 160 stores, and much other 
equipment. In addition, 132 aircraft, 290 tanks, 315 guns, 1,97) 
lorries, etc., had been destroyed. It was not until Jan. 25 that the 
Red Barricade, Red October, and Dzerzhinsky factories were stormed 
and the last Germans ejected or killed. 

On Jan. 28 it was announced that a further 46 tanks, 6,000 lorries 
and cars, and other material had been captured in the northern area 
of the city, and on Jan. 31 that the operations had been completed 
From prisoners it was learnt that the enemy forces there at the end ol 
November must have numbered about 330,000, including engineering 
and police units, and that by Jan. 10 they had lost some 140,000 men. 
There were probably about 195,000 still in the area when the fina 
Soviet attack began, and in 3 weeks about 100,000 had been killed and 
46,000 captured. Von Paulus and 15 generals surrendered on Jan. Jl. 

Russian booty in the 3 weeks included 744 aircraft, 1,517 tanks 
6,523 guns, 1,421 mortars, 60,454 lorries and cars, 7,341 motor- cycles 
470 tractors, 5,700 parachutes, 304 transmitting sets, 3 armourel 
trains, 575 railway coaches, 229 stores, etc. etc. 

Finally in the Kuban and north Caucasus Petrovskoye, E.NE. 
of Voroshilovsk, was taken on Jan. 19, and the upper Kuban rive 
was now in Russian control. Next day Nevinnomysk (on the (at 
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way to the Kuban Steppe) was reached, on Jan. 22 further places 
in the Voroshilovsk and Cherkessk areas, and next.day Armavir, the 
junction of the line to Krasnodar and that from Tikhoretsk to the 
Caucasus. 

Meanwhile, in the area N.E. of Novorossisk the Russian air force 
was very active in attacks on troop positions, airfields, etc., and at one 
of the latter destroyed or damaged 29 out of 50 transport ‘planes. 
Soviet naval forces were also active off Novorossisk harbour and sea- 
planes made frequent raids on the railway line to Krasnodar. 

By Jan. 27 the Russians advancing west along the line from Voro- 
shilovsk to Kropotkin were only 25 miles from the latter junction, and 
only 20 miles from it to the S.W., while in the extreme S.W. forces 
moving north from Tuapse took Neftegorsk and Apsheronskoye. On 
Jan. 28 Gulkvichi, a junction 7 miles $.E. of Kropotkin, was taken, 
also Kurganaya, between Armavir and Krasnosdar, and several other 
places in the Kuban river area. Kropotkin fell on Jan. 29; also Petro- 
pavlosk, due west of Armavir, and the Russians pushed rapidly on 
down the line towards Krasnodar, and on Jan. 31 reached Ryazan- 
skaya, east of that place. Meanwhile the Tuapse column entered Maikop 
on Jan. 30, and by next: day were in Belorechenskaya, 15 miles to the 
N.W. On Feb. 1 the force coming down the line from Kropotkin 
reached Ust Labanskaya, where the Laba river joins the Kuban and 
only 40 miles from Krasnodar. 

The Chairman of the Moscow Soviet stated on Jan. 21 that in the 
2 months since Nov. 19, some 500,000 of the enemy had been killed 
and 200,000 captured, with over 6,000 tanks, 3,500 aircraft, and 12,000 
guns captured or disabled. On Jan, 25 Stalin issued an Order of the 
Day, in which he said that 102 enemy divisions had been routed in an 
advance which averaged 250 miles in depth. Russian figures of air- 
craft lost were: week ended Jan. 23, 162 German and 75 Russian. 
Week ended Jan. 30, 141 German and 93 Russian. At sea, they 
reported the sinking in the Barents Sea of 9 transports in the first 15 
days of January, of a destroyer on Jan. 25, and of 2 transports at 
subsequent dates; also the sinking in the Black Sea of 4 transports by 
aircraft, and on Jan. 24 of a large transport “in an Axis port”’. 

The German reports all recorded successes in heavy defensive battles 
against superior odds, except at Stalingrad, where they stated on 
Jan. 26 that the defenders were now concentrated in a small area in 
two parts of the city; they were, however, clinging to the ruins and thus 
tying down several Soviet armies. On Jan. 29 they said the savage 
Russian attacks at Stalingrad were still being defied, but on Feb. 1 
admitted that the southern group of the 6th Army had been over- 
whelmed by superior forces; the northern group, however, was still 
holding out. 

All the reports of the fighting in the north, centre, and south spoke 
of successes in battles “with varying results”, or of “heavy swaying 
battles’, and when breaks through were admitted claims were nearly 
always made that the enemy had then been cut off and broken up into 
small groups, which were being dealt with. They made large claims of 
the destruction of Soviet material, e.g. between Jan. 11 and 20, 804 
Soviet tanks were destroyed or disabled, and in 5 days Jan. 22-26 
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97 Soviet aircraft were destroyed south of Lake Ladoga for the loss of 
one German. In the Caucasus they reported shortenings of the line, 
and a withdrawal according to plan in the east Caucasus, with “, 
transition to mobile warfare’. The evacuation of Voronezh Was 
admitted on Jan. 25, but on 27th it was stated that the enemy’s 
attempts to prevent the creation of a new defensive front from west 
of that city had been repelled with heavy losses. As late as Feb, | 
no mention was made of Maikop or Tikhoretsk, and it was claimed that 
in the western Caucasus the Russian “attempt to break through our 
defensive front failed’. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Daily attacks were made on targets in Sicily, including Palermo, 
Licata, Gela, Catania, Empedocle, Comiso, and Messina, the last of 
which suffered very heavy raids on Jan. 30 and 31 by U.S. bombers. 
Attacks were also made on Lampedusa and Pantellaria, and on 
railways in Southern Italy and the ferry to Messina. In many of these 
raids aircraft from Malta took part. 

At sea, on Jan. 17-18-19 nights surface naval forces in the Central 
Mediterranean destroyed 13 Axis ships without loss or casualties, 
including 10 vessels, 3 of which were supply ships, off the Tunisian 
coast. In addition, submarines sank one supply ship and drove 2 
others ashore, they also torpedoed a large vessel off Sicily, while a 
torpedo aircraft, on Jan. 18 night, hit and left sinking another supply 
ship in the same area. An Italian submarine was sunk off Tripoli on 
Jan. 19 night, and in the Aegean a cargo ship was sunk on Jan. 20 anda 
large tanker south of Sicily hit, and that night other ships in the same 
waters were attacked, and at least one sunk. In this action 8 Axis 
‘planes were destroyed. In the Tyrrhenian Sea a submarine sank a 
south-bound cargo ship in convoy (reported Jan. 23) and 3 days later 
sank a schooner and a cargo vessel and drove a large tanker ashore. 
On Jan. 25 submarines reported the sinking of 3 supply ships off the 
Gulf of Gabes and one east of Sardinia, and the probable sinking of 
large one off Sicily; the same day a Canadian corvette reported the 
sinking of a U-boat in the Western Mediterranean. On Jan. 27 an 
Italian destroyer was set on fire south of Sicily, and on 29th night a 
cargo ship torpedoed off South Italy. On Jan. 30 a convoy was heavily 
bombed and 2 cargo liners left on fire and a small freighter blown up. 
8 of the protecting aircraft were shot down. Losses of aircraft were 
small. Off Pantellaria a destroyer was torpedoed and left listing. 

The Italians reported the sinking of 3 cargo ships in the Wester 
Mediterranean on Jan. 20 night, and of 2 more by U-boats, reported 
Jan. 23, of a large ship off Algeria, reported Jan. 25, and of an 18,0 
ton transport in escort, reported Jan. 26. They also stated on Jan. 27 
that an air torpedo had sunk a steamer in the Western Mediterranea. 
The raids on Messina and other places in Sicily were reported without 
comment or with claims that the defence forced the raiders to drop 
their bombs in the sea, as stated on Jan. 27. A raid on Naples by one 
’plane was also reported that day, causing 2 casualties. 


NORTH AFRICA 
In Libya fighting occurred near Tarhuna (the south point of a triangle 
formed with Tripoli and Homs) on Jan. 19, and both that place ané 
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Homs were occupied next day. At dawn on Jan. 23 the 8th Army 
entered Tripoli, and at once pushed on westward, keeping contact with 
the enemy. Meanwhile air attacks were maintained day and night on 
ports, roads; and airfields further west, including Zuara, where shipping 
leaving for Tunisian ports was damaged, and Ben Gardane and Medenine, 
in Tunisia, Zuara was also shelled by naval units. On Jan. 26 Zauia 
was taken and on 3lst Zuara, some 30 miles from the frontier. 

In Tunisia fighting occurred on Jan. 18 and 19 near Bou Arada, where 
the enemy were attempting to get a footing in the hills both north and 
south of it which command the plain running from Pont du Fahs to El 
Aroussa. Some ground was lost south of Arada and the Germans kept 
up heavy pressure the next 2 or 3 days in the area north of the town, 
but the Allies maintained their hold on the hills overlooking the routes 
leading S.W. from Pont du Fahs towards Robaa. The enemy penetrated 
some 7 miles towards El] Aroussa, however, while further south they 
were by Jan. 20 only 2 miles from Robaa, but the highest ground in 
that area was still in Allied hands. Further south again enemy pressure 
was also kept up in the direction of Ousseltia, but between there and 
Kairouan Axis attacks were reported on Jan. 22 to have been checked. 
Next day very mixed fighting occurred in the Ousseltia Valley, but the 
result of the battle which had been going on for 6 days all along the front 
of some 80 miles (Goubellat to Kairouan) was stated to be that the 
Axis advance was held up. The Bou Dabous hill, on the east side of the 
Ousseltia Valley was, however, in Axis hands. 

On Jan. 26 the Fighting French, with U.S. support, made progress 
north and east of the Ousseltia region, but the Axis were holding the 
highest ground there, and were commanding the pass through which 
runs the Ousseltia-Kairouan road. 

Further south, British and U.S. patrols were active along the railway 
from Gafsa to Graiba and Sfax, and on Jan. 24 raided Maknassi and took 
130 prisoners. On Jan. 28 U.S. forces were reported to have reached the 
Shott Jerid area. 

On Jan. 30 a fresh Axis attack was launched with heavy tanks and 
artillery to secure the high ground overlooking the plain of Tunisia, and 
the French positions in the Faid Pass, 60 miles W.N.W. of Sfax were 
penetrated. Some ground to the west, towards Bou Zid, was lost next 
day, and three attempts by U.S. forces to recapture the Pass failed, in 
the face of artillery fire and dive bombing and the blocking of the Pass. 
Another U.S. force going south cut the road about half way to 
Maknassi, while a third, coming up the main road to that town from 
the south was stopped by a fairly strong German force. Meanwhile 
US. aircraft kept up continuous attacks on the roads in the area and 
on the Faid Pass, and destroyed and damaged many tanks and lorries. 
Raids were also made on Bizerta and the Alouina airfield (Tunis) and 
on shipping at and off Susa, Sfax, and Gabes. Bizerta received most 
attention, and on one occasion (Jan. 23) 19 Axis aircraft were destroyed 
in air combat, without loss. Algiers and Bone were raided by the enemy, 
who lost over 20 aircraft. The total number destroyed in all operations 
was 113, 

_ General Leclerc’s forces reported on Jan. 22 that on the East Sahara 
Serdeles and El Barca had been taken and that Ghat was surrounded, 
and on Jan, 24 that Misda, 100 miles south of Tripoli, was in their hands 
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On Jan. 26 armoured elements of these forces reached Tripoli itself, and 
on Jan. 28 it was announced that they were at Ghadames, in the S.W. 
corner of Tripolitania. 

The Germans reported successful actions by Rommel’s Army in dis- 
engaging itself, and on Jan. 26 a Paris broadcast stated that it had 
established contact with von Arnim’s Army in Tunisia. On Jan. 3] 
they said that a large-scale attack on Rommel’s rearguard, begun the 
previous day near Zuara, had been repulsed with heavy losses. Next 
day also they reported the repulse of “violent attacks in Western 
Tripolitania’’. On Jan. 23 they stated that west of Tripoli their troops 
were attacked from the rear the previous day by a force landed in the 
night, but this had all been wiped out. In Tunisia they announced the 
capture of important ground on Jan. 20 and 21, and on Jan. 26 stated that 
over 4,000 prisoners had been taken. At sea they claimed the sinking 
of several transports, and in the air successful attacks on Algiers, 
Bone, and Oran. The Italians stated, of the loss of Tripoli, that the 
enemy could justly claim a victory, after 32 months of battle, but he 
had paid dearly for it. They made many claims of the destruction of 
Allied shipping and aircraft. 


PACIFIC AREA 
In Papua the final drive against the Japanese began on Jan. 17 and 
by Jan. 21 all the enemy in the Sanananda area had been wiped out. 
The Allies then began to advance along the coast to Giruwa. On Jai. 
27 the Japanese attacked strongly some 15 miles S.W. of Salamaua, 


but lost heavily and were checked. In Guadalcanal between Jan. 13 
and 17 over 1,000 Japanese were killed, on Jan. 22 6 high points west of 
the Henderson airfield were taken, and next day Kokumbona, on the 
north coast, the gains there being extended on Jan. 24 and 25. 

The Allies maintained heavy pressure in the air, making frequent 
raids on Lae, Salamaua, Finschafen, Gasmata, Madang, Timor, Kai Is. 
(south of Dutch N. Guinea), Munda, Amboina, Aru Is., Cape Gloucester, 
Ballale Is., Rabaul, Wewak, Rekata Bay, Kahili Is., Tenimber Is., 
Buka, and enemy positions on Gaudalcanal. Many enemy vessels were 
hit, and at least 6 sunk in or near the various harbours, several others 
being left on fire and probably destroyed. U.S. submarines also sank 
11 vessels, including 2 destroyers, and damaged several others. In 
air combat and raids 55 Japanese aircraft were certainly destroyed and 
many others seriously damaged: Allied losses were very small. 

On Feb. 1 the Japanese issued a report of a sea battle off Rennell 
Is., in the Solomons, in which 2 U.S. battleships and 3 cruisers were 
sunk, and a battleship and a cruiser damaged, for the loss of only 1 
Japanese aircraft. 

Sino-Japanese War. The Chinese reported on Jan. 21 the defeat of 
the Japanese in the Tapieh Mts. after 24 days of fighting. The Chinese 
success at Sinyang contributed very largely to this. Fighting was 
reported in N. Hupeh on Jan. 25, north of the Hankow-Anlu line; als0 
in Anhwei, where the Chinese took Chekao and Hsiako. The Japanese 
were active in S.W. Yunnan, and attempted to surround Mongs», but 
were repulsed there and at Mongsung. At the end of January they were 
stated to have suffered heavy casualties in fighting on the Nan-lei rivet, 
and to be held by the Chinese. On Jan. 27 the Chinese stated that the 
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Japanese had used gas near Huntung, South Shansi, but that a change 
in the wind had driven it back to their own troops. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Despite Allied domination of the air over the Arakan coast the 
Japanese hold on Rathedaung and Donbaik was not loosened, owing to 
the natural strength of the positions and to the Japanese ingenuity in 
digging in and constructing underground strong points. Air attacks 
were made on Rangoon docks (Jan. 24), Shwebo, Mandalay, Meiktila, 
Heho, Toungoo, Magwe, Myingyan, Prome, Gangaw, and on Akyab Is., 
positions on the Mayu River, and shipping off the coast and on the 
Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. 

Calcutta was raided on Jan. 19 by 3 aircraft, all of which were 
destroyed, and on Jan. 20 night by 4, 2 of which were destroyed. No 
damage of importance was done. Chittagong was attacked on Jan. 23, 
and some damage suffered; 2 raiders were destroyed. Only 4 Allied 
aircraft were lost. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Jan. 19.—The Radical Party decided to appoint a committee to 
mobilize all Liberal organizations for a supreme effort to defeat Castillo 
candidates in the presidential elections in September. 

Jan. 20.—The Chilean Ambassador informed the Foreign Minister 
of his Government’s rupture of relations with the Axis. 

Jan. 21.—President Castillo told the press, according.to Washington 
reports, that his Government’s policy of “‘prudent neutrality’’ would 
not be changed by Chile’s rupture of relations with the Axis, nor would 
it affect their relations with Chile. 

The Foreign Minister announced that Axis diplomats leaving Chile 
would not be permitted to take refuge in Argentina. 

Jan. 22.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement describing the 
publication of the U.S. memorandum on Nazi espionage in Argentina 
at the Inter-American Committee of Political Defence in Montevideo 
as ‘prejudicial and redundant’. It said that the Committee’s object 
was to study and co-ordinate measures, and its functions were to draft 
recommendations and suggestions, and not to make sensational 
revelations. It had been fully informed of the intervention by the 
Federal Prosecutor in the espionage trial in Argentina and the partici- 
pation of the Supreme Court, and part of the judicial proceedings had 
been brought to a rapid conclusion by the energy of the Government in 
ordering the German Naval Attaché to leave the country. 

Jan. 26.—The Brazilian Chargé d’Affaires informed the Foreign 
Ministry of the refusal of his Government to grant a safe conduct to 
the German Naval Attaché. 

_Jan..30.—The German attaché Niebuhr left Buenos Ayres for 
Bilbao by a Spanish ship not calling at Brazilian ports. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Jan. 21.—The Minister for Air stated that before the end of the year 
Australian bombs, carried by Australian aircraft, would be dropped on 
Tokyo. ‘We have air superiority in the S.W. Pacific, and the enemy 
will suffer further crushing blows here and in the Solomons’”’, he said. 
“The R.A.A.F. will not skulk at home when the immediate threat to 
the shores of Australia is removed’’. 

Jan. 26.—Mr..Curtin stated, in a broadcast to America, that time 
was now fighting on the side of Japan, and that the relegation of the 
Pacific to a holding war meant that Japan was gaining cheaply the 
time she needed to exploit her newly-acquired resources. The preserva- 
tion of Australia was vital to the United Nations, for the earlier the 
attack on the heart of Japan the less costly and more decisive it would 
be. The whole history of the war was a record of inability to strike 
when the enemy would have suffered most, and the S.W. Pacific was 
too crucial a theatre to be left to ‘‘a force of caretakers’. If it was left 
to become a defensive front until the United Nations had achieved 
victory everywhere except against Japan, then Japan’s co-prosperity 
sphere would be consolidated through the United Nations’ policy of 
“too little—too late’. Greater air and naval strength in the S.W. 
Pacific theatre would have an immediate and significant impact on 
Japanese plans, and would enable the land forces to strike at points 
where their attack could be decisive. 

Jan. 27.—Mr. Curtin submitted to the House of Representatives a 
resolution affirming Australia’s unity with the British Commonwealth, 
her loyalty to the cause of the United Nations, and her determination 
to use her entire man-power resources for the war and the welfare of 
the whole people. He said there was no indication that Japan had 
received a rebuff sufficient to deter her from her course; she had 
suffered losses, but her capacity to replace man-power was out of all 
proportion to Australia’s. He gave total Australian battle casualties 


wounded, 12,371. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party approved the Government's pro- 
posal to introduce a new wages tax, estimated to yield £A40 million a 
year to finance new social services and to defray increased war costs. 
It was to be payable on net incomes of {A2 a week or more and would 


supplement the existing income-tax. 


AUSTRIA 
Jan 20.—The Vélkischer Beobachter stated that 13 people had been 


executed in Vienna for “‘high treason’. 

Jan. 23.—It was learned that a decree had been issued by the Ger- 
mans according to which land tax was to be paid 10 years in advance, 
thus forcing farmers to sell more land to the German Land Settlement 


Company. 


BELGIUM 

Jan. 19.—It was learned that mass executions were taking place 18 
Brussels in reprisal for a series of assassinations and ‘‘acts of terroris™ 
and sabotage’’ throughout the country. 40 Belgians were shot during 
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the previous fortnight, and the press stated that a civil guard was to be 
mounted in Brussels at night, drawn from men who collaborated ‘100 
per cent with the German authorities’. 

Jan. 28.—It was learned that 69 Belgians had been executed by the 
Germans in the previous 5 weeks. 

Jan. 29.—Many thousands of workers, including 1,400 of the Brussels 
tramway workers, were reported to have been deported to Germany 
in the previous few weeks. 


BRAZIL 

Jan. 26.—Refusal to grant safe-conduct for German Naval Attaché 
in Argentina to call at Rio on his way to Germany. (see Argentina.) 

Jan, 27.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement explaining his 
Government’s refusal to grant a safe-conduct on the grounds that when 
Niebuhr was Naval Attaché at Rio he “misused his diplomatic immunity 
and escaped responsibility for criminal activities’. It would be inad- 
missible, it was stated, to grant Niebuhr any facilities when Brazilian 
diplomats had been deprived of their freedom by the Vichy Govern- 
ment at the instigation of Germany. 

Jan. 28.—President Vargas and President Roosevelt met at Natal. 

It was learned that nearly 500 German seamen had been sent into 
internment in the interior. 

Jan. 29.—A joint statement issued by both Presidents announced 
that they had conferred on the problems of the world war as a whole 
and especially the joint Brazilian—U.S. effort. President Vargas had 
announced greatly increased efforts by Brazil to meet the U-boat 
menace, and President Roosevelt gave information as to the very 
significant results of the Casablanca Conference and of the resolve that 
the peace to come must not allow an Axis attack on civilization in 
luture years. 

Both Presidents were in complete agreement that it must be per- 
manently and definitely assured that the coast of West Africa and 
Dakar never again in any circumstances be allowed to become a block- 
ade or invasion threat against the two Americas. They also said ‘‘This 
meeting has given us the opportunity to survey the future safety of all 
the Americas. In our opinion each of the Republics is interested and 
affected to an equal degree . . . It is the aim of Brazil and of the United 
States to make the Atlantic Ocean safe for all. We are deeply grateful 
for the almost unanimous help our neighbours are giving to the great 
cause of democracy throughout the world’’. 

Jan. 30.—It was announced, in Washington, that during Mr. 
Roosevelt’s visit, an agreement was entered into with President 
Vargas, first, that Dakar should never again become a potential Axis 
threat to world shipping, and secondly, that counter-attacks on U-boats 
must be redoubled. 


BULGARIA 

Jan. 23.—It was learned that mass arrests among officers and under- 
graduates had been made and that documents had been seized in Sofia 
revealing plans for sabotage of every kind; 5 people were also arrested 
on charges of espionage on behalf of Russia. 
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Jan. 29.—Turkish reports stated that 265 more arrests had just bee, 
made, implicated in a plot against the Government. 


CANADA 

Jan. 25.—Visit of Chief of General Staff to Britain. (see Great Britain) 

The Chief of Naval Staff stated in Montreal that there was reason ty 
believe that German submarine strength was increasing by a net gain 
of something more than 10 a month. The secret of killing the U-boat 
was more escort vessels, closely co-operating with more aircraft. There 
was also reason to believe that the U-boat packs had been kept at 
sea for longer periods, being supplied by vessels which delivered oil 
torpedoes, and other supplies to them. 


CHILE 

Jan. 20.—The Foreign Minister informed the heads of the diplomatic 
missions of friendly countries that his Government had severed relations 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan. The Senate carried, by 30 votes to 10) 
with 2 abstentions, a resolution approving this action. 

Mr. Hull’s statement. (see U.S.A.) 

an. 21.—President Rios stated in a broadcast that the agreements 

concluded at the Havana and. Rio Conferences obliged Chile to make 
common cause with the other countries of the continent to defend the 
democratic institutions threatened by régimes opposed to the ideas 
upheld by Chileans. Although the recommendation of the Rio Con- 
ference did not involve any juridical obligation to break off relations, 
Chile considered that a great moral obligation was involved. “The 
road chosen by Chile’, he concluded, ‘‘will lead to sacrifices which we 
shall face with the conviction that they are the price to pay for the 
defence of democracy and the dignity and future of our country”. 

The authorities took action to suppress all Axis espionage and fifth 
column activities. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Jan, 21.—Agreement with Great Britain on the organization and 
employment of Czech forces in the war. (see Great Britain.) 


EGYPT 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Churchill, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
other officials arrived in Cairo from Casablanca. 

Feb. 1.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Cairo from Adana, and told the 
press that the ancient friendship between Turkey and Britain, tragically 
broken in 1914, was now fully restored to vitality. Of the N. African 
campaign he said, “I believe the army which started from Cairo wil 
_ play a noteworthy part in the achievement of the final result in Tunisia 
—the rejection from Africa of every Italian ana Gérman soldier. \W¢ 
must expect considerable fighting in Tunisia in the next few montis 
perhaps weeks, but I am confident of the result’’. 


FRANCE 
Jan. 19.—The Ambassador to Sweden resigned and placed himself 
the disposal of Gen. Giraud. 
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Jan. 20.—It was learned that the Italian military authorities had 
notified the prefects in the Italian-occupied departments that it was 
irreconcilable with the dignity of the Italian army that Jews in these 
territories Should be compelled to wear the prescribed yellow badge 
with the letter J, as elsewhere under German domination. 

It was learned that Adm. Auphand and the wife of Gen. Bergeret 
had been arrested by Laval. 

Jan. 24—The Vichy wireless announced that Gen. Nogués, M. 
Chatel, M. Peyrouton, M. Lemaigre, chief.of Gen. Giraud’s mission to 
Washington, and Gen. Juin had been “deprived of their nationality’. 

Paris wireless, commenting on the German statement recently that 
the Reich had definitely burned all its bridges behind it and that the 
German people had the choice between victory and death, stated that 
the same was true of all the nations of Europe, including France. The 
statement meant that the German armies would never capitulate, that 
they would “fight the. Bolshevist forces on the Russian steppes, as well 
as in the forests and marshes of Poland, on the plains of Germany, in 
the fields of France, and, if necessary, in the olive groves of Spain. This 
also means that if this war were to end in the extermination of the 
German nation the French nation would be forced to share its fate. It 
also means that the victory of Bolshevism can only be wrested after the 
devastation of the whole of Europe, including France, and after the 
disappearance of civilization and of the European peoples, and there- 
fore also of the French civilization and people’’. 

Jan. 25.—Vichy wireless reported that 6,000 persons had been 
arrested in Marseilles “to safeguard order in the city’, following the 
order of the German occupation authorities to evacuate the old port 
“on military and security grounds”. The death penalty was announced 
for all persons returning to the evacuated district. The Vichy authori- 
ties proclaimed a state of siege throughout the town. 

The Ministry of the Interior stated that the police had investigated 
recently the cases of 10,000 “‘de Gaullists and Communists” in a drive 
“for the preservation of order and security at home”. About 500 
people had been arrested every month in the formerly unoccupied 
zone, it was stated; but “‘Underground activity of de Gaullists and 
Communists is on the i increase; various parties of France’s democratic 
days have sought to join up with them”’. 

Jan. 26.—Severance of relations by Peru. (see Peru.) 

_Statement of French National Committee and of Gen. de Gaulle and 
Gen. Giraud. (see Special Note on French N. Africa.) 

a a reports stated that more than 250 people had been shot in 
irsellles. 

Jan. 30.—The creation by decree was announced of Laval’s ‘French 
Militia”, whose task was “‘to inspire the public life of the country by 
its \ ‘igilance, its progaganda, and its activity; to maintain order and, 
if necessary, to take part in the defence of the territory”. 

The Ambassador to Brazil and his staff and the Consular officials 
joined the Fighting French, after being ordered by Vichy to return 
irom Brazil. 

Jan. 31.—The French National Committee announced that M. 
Massigli, Ambassador in Ankara at the time of the armistice, had 
escaped from France and joined Gen. de Gaulle in London. 
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Laval, speaking of the new Militia, said, “Though I do not want ty 
act unjustly or despotically, I am nevertheless carrying out firmly and 
by the means most appropriate to our country the purge necessary jy 
all spheres of French life. We have to do everything to prevent France 
from suffering the calamity of Bolshevism . . . she should be body and 
soul with Germany to prevent that... .” 


FINLAND 
Jan. 25.—Visit of Social Democrats to Sweden. (see Sweden.) 


GERMANY 


Jan. 19.—Reports were current that Hitler had recently issued a 
secret order appointing Himmler as Reich Defence Commissar. 

Hitler received the secretary-general of the Spanish Falangist party 
at his H.Q.; Ribbentrop and Bormann were also present, and according 
to a Madrid statement they had a long talk “‘in the spirit of the frank 
friendship existing between Germany and Spain’. 

Jan. 20.—Berlin wireless announced that no answer had yet been 
received to the German Note about the manacling of prisoners, which 
had asked for a positive guarantee from the British Government that 
any future violation of the international agreement by the British 
military would be forbidden. 

Berlin wireless announced that Germany, Japan, and Italy had signed 
agreements on “economic co-operation”. One was signed by Ribben- 
trop and the Japanese Ambassador at Hitler’s H.Q. and was stated to 
have ‘“‘the same validity as the Tripartite Pact, and supplements it from 
the economic point of view’. 

Jan. 21.—Swedish reports stated that the Chief of the Italian Air 
Staff had just concluded a visit to Germany to discuss the defence of 
Italy’s main industrial centres against air attacks. 

Jan. 24.—The Berliner Ausgabe called upon the nation to give 
evidence of its will for unlimited resistance, following the example of 
the “‘unconditional steadfastness” of the Army, declaring that work on 
the home front and in the arms factories had never been so important 
as at present. 

Statement that Germany would fight in Germany, in France, and 
if necessary in Spain broadcast. (see France.) 

Hans Fritsche, in a broadcast, stated that only the realization 
by the Germans of the United Nations’ intention to “anmihilate 
Germany could mobilize the forces of the people necessary to win the 
war. He said there was still a great reserve of labour in Germaiy 
waiting to be called up, and there would only be a ‘“‘real mobilization 
when, after deducting all able-bodied men, all hands worked system: 
atically on the war effort. He described the “‘fighters at Stalingrad” 4 
making “‘incredible sacrifices’’, and said such sacrifice imposed an oblig*- 
tion on the people at home to show themselves worthy of them. 

Jan. 25.—The wireless announced that the arrests in Marseilles wett 
directed ‘“‘not only against ordinary criminals but against various 
secret political organizations in the city’’. 

Gen. Dietmar broadcast ‘‘an interim balance-sheet’”’ of the wa! 
situation, in which he said the Soviet offensives had aimed at destroyim 
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large German forces and at forcing a break-through. They obviously 
intended the northern and-southern fronts to work in collaboration, 
but this had not succeeded. In the north there had been no with- 
drawal of German reserves, and “generally speaking, everywhere the 
Russians struck at the German defences they not only failed to achieve 
any substantial successes but suffered immense losses in fighting power’. 
The events of the previous two months had had their effect in the area 
of Stalingrad and in the Don bend, and he said that at one time the 
situation there ‘developed for a time into a very serious one’’, while 
at present it held “‘several features of great anxiety’’. It was, however, 
far from being catastrophic, and this was largely due to the heroic 
defence of the fighters of Stalingrad. The army of Gen. Paulus was 
fighting a battle in which the alternatives were only success or destruc- 
tion, “but whatever the issue of this unequal combat’, he said, ‘‘the 
operative gain of their heroic resistance is already apparent. Thestand 
of Paulus’s army has already strongly influenced the operational 
developments in the southern sector’’, for it had deprived the Russians 
of the free use of the lines of communications leading west and south- 
west from Stalingrad. 

This stand at Stalingrad had resulted in the Russian offensive being 
diverted more and more towards the north; no break-through occurred 
here, and the German Command was given time to take counter- 
measures, Which were now beginning to take effect. The effect of Stalin- 
grad as a dam was particularly evident in the N. Caucasus sector; it had 
proved possible to parry the Soviet break-through at this point and to 
build up a front which prevented the collapse of the link between the 
new front in the Don area and the Germans fighting in the W. Caucasus. 
The German forces had not been fighting happy battles recently, but the 
setbacks suffered did not affect the roots of Germany’s strength, and 
least of all those of her moral powers of resistance. ‘“Frederick the Great 
suffered heavy defeats, real catastrophes, in their effects worse than 
anything that has happened during the past few weeks on the Eastern 
Front’, he said. “‘But even defeat was followed by recovery and ultim- 
ately by final victory . . . The Germany of to-day and her allies are much 
stronger than the Prussia of the Seven Years War. The front has proved 
the existence of this strength to the limit of human endurance and 
ibility to suffer. Let every member of the German nation equal this’. 

Berlin radio broadcast an extract from Frederick the Great’s speech 
to his officers before the Battle of Leuthen, in which he said ‘‘I must take 
the risk, otherwise all will be lost. We shall defeat the enemy or be 
buried by his batteries’. 

lhe Minister for Eastern Territories stated at a party demonstration 
that Germany was facing a crucial hour, “but never did worthier men 
carry our colours and have behind them a people so strongly deter- 
mined to win the war. Nations have never achieved great purpose 
wes enjoying peace and comfort, but rather at the time of supreme 
trials’, 

Jan. 27—Goebbels announced in Das Reich that it was demanded 
by “national morale” that every German man from 16 to 65 and every 
woman from 17 to 45 should be compelled by law to contribute ‘“‘by 
work and exertion” to the war, and that an “‘opérative reserve’’ must be 
formed in preparation for “all eventualities’. Men and women still 
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outside the industrial process must replace men called up for the army 
Measures were about to be taken which would “cut deeply into the lif 
of the individual and sometimes into the life of the German family’ 
“The war has entered its grimmest stage’, he said. “It therefore dp. 
mands a preparedness which cannot be surpassed by anything’, 4 
broadcast statement announced that “ordinances of total war’’ wer 
to be taken “to rule the new mobilization of all energy at home”’, an 
this mobilization was to be carried out under the mandate that “he 
who deserts, flees, or flags will have to pay with his life for it’. Every. 
one at home as well as at the front must become a total warrior. |p 
Britain, it was stated, more women than men were working in the war 
factories, and the same must be true of German factories. “Nobody 
must-stand aside; no privileges must exist any longer . . . Exemptions 
have come to an end; everybody must be mobilized’. 

Jan. 28.—Sauckel, the director-general of labour, issued a decree 
requiring all men between 16 and 65 and all women from 17 to 45 to 
register for national defence work. “‘All German men and women’ it 
was stated, “‘in this world-wide struggle are to place all their efforts 
exclusively at the disposal of the fighting and working community in 
order to bring about as quickly as possible the victorious end of the 
war”’. 

Jan. 29.—The News Agency announced that Dr. Kaltenbrunner had 
been appointed Chief of the Security Police and of the Security Service, 
in succession to Heydrich. 

A decree prolonged the life of the Reichstag till Jan. 30, 1947. 

Berlin radio stated that reports that Germany was sending a new 
peace offer to the Allies were “‘a mean invention’. 

The Minister of Munitions told the Chamber of Labour that Hitler 
had set the arms industry a programme for 1943 which required “the 
adjustment of our whole standard of life to the exactions of war’. The 
production of everything in any way unessential must cease. The 
armaments workers had performed wonderful achievements, but must 
not be subjected to an excessive strain and that was why labour for at 
extension of production must come from the people. 

Jan. 30.—The 10th anniversary of Hitler’s accession to power was 
celebrated in Berlin by speeches by Goring and Goebbels and the 
reading by the latter of a Proclamation by Hitler. Bombs were dropped 
on Berlin by the R.A.F. before Géring’s speech in the morning, delaying 
it for an hour, and before that of Goebbels in the afternoon. (s¢ 
Special Note.) 

Hitler’s H.Q. announced that Adm. Raeder had been appointed 
Admiral-Inspector of the Navy, and Adm. Doenitz C.-in-C. of the Navy. 
Berlin radio stated that this was a guarantee that the bold offensive 
spirit of the U-boat arm would be maintained. Raeder announced thi! 
he had resigned because of the state of his healta. 

The Minister of Economy stated that ‘“‘new reserves must and wil 
be mobilized for German industry. Many thousands of enterprisé 
which are not working for armaments and other essential supplits 
will have to be closed down’. 

According to Swedish reports Himmler had been appointed genet 
commissioner for carrying out total mobilization. 

Jan, 31,—The wireless announced that von Paulus had been pre 
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moted field-marshal, and a military commentator stated that, by this, 
“the Fiihrer emphasizes to the world that Germany is not ready to 
consider the dwindling of the 6th Army in the ruins of Stalingrad as a 
defeat. Only successful army leaders are promoted, and Paulus was 
successful”. 

Feb. 1.—The wireless announced the promotion to field-marshal of 
Gens. Kleist, von Weichs, and Busch. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 19.—The Minister of Production stated in the House of Com- 
mons that 1943 was to be a peak year in war production and that the 
total labour force in munitions would considerably exceed the numbers 
employed in 1942, There would therefore have to be further with- 
drawals of labour from industry, by means of concentration or other- 
wise, and also further mobilization of women into industry. In 1943 
there must be increased emphasis placed on the manufacture of ships, 
aircraft, anti-U-boat devices, tanks, and certain specialized types of 
Army equipment; there were other types of equipment of which there 
were large stocks, and there could be reductions in their production. 
Managers and workers affected by these changes in the production 
programme must realize that they were part of an ordered plan, and 
he appealed to all Members of the House to help the Minister of Labour 
by explaining to the workers in their constituencies why these changes 
were necessary. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, in a statement in the House of Commons 
on the war situation, said the Government could view the close of 1942 
“with sober satisfaction and look forward to 1943 with justifiable 
confidence”. Pride of place in the review of the war must be given to 
the “wonderful achievements” of the Russian armies. In N. Africa 
there had been a pause in the advance of the 8th Army, but it must be 
realized that there was ‘“‘a certain rhythm in warfare in these areas. 
The spring is coiled, the blow is struck, and then the spring must be 
recoiled before the next stroke is possible’. On Jan. 15 Gen. Mont- 
gomery struck again, however, and his troops were now advancing at 
the rate of about a mile an hour. With regard to Tunisia, three things 
must be taken into consideration before being disappointed by the 
existing lull, namely, the great distances, the weather, and the fact 
that the speed of the initial landing and advance had made the public 
tend to expect the same rate of advance all the time. ‘‘We have every 
confidence in Gen. Eisenhower, Gen. Anderson, and the men of the 
Allied forces in Tunisia”’, he said. 

With regard to political affairs in N. Africa he said that the French 
civil authorities were co-operating fully with the Allied forces. There 
tad been some discussion, particularly in the American press, of 
alleged differences between the British and the Americans; it was 
iatural that French affairs should not appear always in the same light 
to them, but such differences should not be exaggerated. The British 
Government appreciated the advantage of the maintenance of relations 
between the U.S.A. and Vichy, and recognized that the contacts 
established there actually bore fruit at the time of the N. African 
operation. The two Governments at present had for the future ‘‘a 
‘ingle objective—to promote the union of all Frenchmen in the war 
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against the Axis for the liberation of France’, and Mr. Macmillan haj 
been appointed Minister Resident at Allied H.Q. there to help towards 
this end. It was the hope of the British Government that all adminis. 
tering the French Empire would allow no secondary or personal 
considerations to stand in the way of this end, and they looked forward 
to the day, and were doing their best to hasten it, when the whole 
French Empire, together with the forces of resistance in France itself 
gathered round a single authority on French soil to join with the 
United Nations in achieving the liberation of France. 

Speaking of the war in the East, he said the Japanese must not be 


underestimated; they were a determined and highly skilful enemy. But § 


the situation was different from a year ago, the initiative was beginning 
to change hands, and everything was being done to get help through to 
China. As in the previous war, a menace “‘of the first magnitude”’ was 
the U-boat campaign, and there was no short and simple way to defeat 
it. The war at sea was not, and had never been, a series of fleet actions; 
“it is a continuous battle of little ships and small forces relatively going 
on all the time, and the prizes of battle are the safe arrival of our ships 
and the destruction of enemy craft’’. 

After speaking of Allied air superiority against Rommel, he said that 
the raids on Genoa, Turin, Milan, etc., had played havoc with industries 
and communications in N. Italy. In spite of bad weather during the 
previous two months, every day British bombers had attacked German- 
occupied Europe. He concluded by referring to the sufferings of the 
populations in the occupied countries, where, as the Nazis’ hopes of 
victory faded, they wreaked their vengeance on those who could not 
defend themselves. Tyrannical measures, such as those in Poland, 
were not just arbitrary outbreaks of tyranny, but part of a policy 
deliberately organized by the German Government, and they were the 
surest sign of the state of nerves to which the German authorities hat 
now been reduced. The sufferings of the oppressed peoples must be 
and would be requited and it was the resolve of the British Government 
during 1943, ‘‘in the closest co-operation with the United Nations, to 
strike at the enemy by land, by sea, by air, everywhere with the utmost 
vigour and determination’. 

Jan. 20.—The Secretary for Air stated in the House of Commons 
that 1,242 allied bombers operating from Britain were reported lost 
over Germany and W. Europe up to Dec. 21, 1941, and 1,337 in 1942. 
Since the beginning of the war the R.A.F. had made 596 raids on 
Germany alone and also 1,047 attacks on occupied territory; the U. 
Air Force had made 29 attacks. 

Mr. Eden stated in the Commons that the British and America! 
Governments had lost no opportunity of impressing upon the French 
authorities in N. Africa the importance which they attached to the 
early release of all persons of whatever nationality who had beet 
detained there on account of their sympathies with the Allies. So far 
as could be ascertained, no British subjects were at present improperly 
detained in Algeria or Morocco, and as regards French nationals the 
U.S. authorities had been informed that orders had been given for the 
release of all those detained for having helped the Allies. As regarts 
Allied nationals, many of whom were members of the former Intet- 
national Brigade, the position at the end of 1942 was that some 2W 
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Poles, over 100 Soviet nationals, and a few Czechs and Belgians re- 
mained under detention in Algeria; full details were not available of 
those detained in Morocco. Arrangements were being made, however, 
for the early release of the Poles, Czechs, and Belgians, and the Soviet 
citizens were to return to their own country as soon as transport could 
be arranged. 

Jan. 21.—An agreement was signed with the Czech Government on 
the organization and employment of the Czech forces in the war, 
providing a lend-lease basis for articles and services supplied by the 
British Government. 

Jan. 25.—The Chief of the Canadian General Staff arrived in Britain. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Churchill’s meeting with President Roosevelt at 
Casablanca. (see Special Note.) 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Bevin announced in the House of Commons the 
extension of the Employment of Women Order to include women up 
to the age of 40, to come into force on Feb. 22. 

Feb. 1.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill had visited Turkey as 
guest of the Government and was received by the President of the 
Republic, who was at Adana. Several interviews took place there on 
Jan. 30 and 31 between Turkish and British statesmen and experts, 
who included the Turkish Premier, the Chief of the General Staff, the 
Foreign Minister, and others, and, with Mr. Churchill, the British 
Ambassador, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the Permanent 
Foreign Under-Secretary, the €.-in-C.s Middle East and Persia and 
Iraq Commands, and other senior officers. 

The bonds of friendship and mutual good understanding had been 
confirmed and still further strengthened by the frank conversations 
held. The Turkish statesmen reviewed the course of Turkish policy 
during the last critical years, and Mr. Churchill was able to assure them 
that the British Government had followed it with full sympathy and 
understanding. The situation in Europe, and particularly in those 
regions in which Turkey was directly interested, was examined, and on 
all the principal points identity of view was established. Agreement 
was reached on the manner in which Britain and the U.S.A. would be 
able to help Turkey materially to consolidate her own general defensive 
security, on which conversations took place between the Turkish and 
British military advisers. 

Mr. Churchill could speak with full knowledge of the views of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who had warmly welcomed the proposal for this 

eeting. Consideration was given to post-war problems, on which 
rgreement was again reached. After the interviews the statesmen of 
both sides expressed themselves as fully satisfied. 

Mr. Churchill in Egypt. (see Egy?t.) 


REECE 

Jan. 21.—Turkish reports stated that the arsenal at Salamis had 
been blown up by Greek patriots on Jan. 11 and that the Germans had 
dered the execution of 12 hostages. 

UNGARY 

Jan. 20.—Turkish reports stated that there was a panic in Budapest 
hen G.H.Q. issued a communiqué admitting the Russian break- 
trough on the Voronezh front. 
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Jan, 25.—Swedish reports stated that troops on leave from Russia 
had been ordered not to return to the Russian front but to stay jp 
Hungary “‘pending new orders’. é 

Jan. 26.—The Cardinal Primate, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Catholic St. Stephen’s Academy in Budapest, stated that the 
Magyars, who had been called a master race, were not so, nor did they 
wish to recognize another people as their masters. He knew what was 
right according to the law of the Church and would see that its view 
was observed so far as his jurisdiction extended. “‘Murder is murder”, 
he said. ‘““‘The man who commits political murder or carries out mass 
executions ordered for political reasons will be buried in the earth 
without any participation of the Church once he meets his death. The 
Church will deny the sacraments to those who have helped to carry off 
others and send them to forced labour for ideological reasons’’. 

Jan. 30.—German reports stated that it was recognized in Budapest 
that only one-third of the 2nd Hungarian Army still existed as a 
fighting force in Russia. 


INDIA 


Jan. 20.—Gen. Wavell received the Turkish press delegation in 
Delhi. 

Jan. 25.——Mr. Jinnah stated at Bombay that the efforts by Hindus 
to bring about a compromisé between Congress and the Government 
only proved that they really did not want the British to leave India. 
“What they want is a compromise’, he said, “‘not with the Moslems 
but with the British Government. They want the British in this 
country, although that is not their official policy. They are not for 
immediate independence, but for the establishment of some sort of 
government which will enable the Hindus to dominate Moslems under 
the aegis of the British’. If Congress persisted in opposition to Pakistan 
the prospect was the perpetuation of slavery for all, 


ITALY 


Jan. 20.—An agreement for “economic co-operation’”’ was signed in 
Rome with Japan. 

Jan. 21.—Visit of the Chief of the Air Staff to Germany. (see Germany. 

Jan. 23.—It was reported that many hundreds of deserters from the 
Italian army were fighting against Italy with the Yugoslav guerrillas 

The Cabinet approved the Budget, which showed an estimated 
deficit of seven milliard lire, and provided for a total expenditure of 
48 milliard lire. The supplementary war expenditure in 1942 amounted 
to over 71 milliard lire. 

Jan. 25.—Blackshirt troops who had been occupying the Haute 
Savoie Department in France were recalled and replaced by militia. 

Jan. 29.—Rome radio announced the calling up of the 1924 class 0 
April 1. The News Agency stated that up to Dec. 31 workers called up 
for war work totalled 5,240,800, of whom 1,247,585 were women. — 

A Rome radio commentator told the people to “‘Open their eyes 
to the dangers of the Russian offensive, and said the Casablanca meeting 
had a grave significance going far beyond the reconciliation of Fren¢ 
generals. “If we were denied Africa’, he added, “‘the future would 
hold for us a miserable existence without hope’’. 
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Jan. 31.—Rome radio announced that Marshal Cavallero, Chief of 
the General Staff, had been retired “‘at his own request’’ and succeeded 
by General Ambrosio, Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Feb. 1.—Mussolini, speaking to Fascist youth, said the Militia was 
that day celebrating its 20th anniversary, in an atmosphere of iron, of 
battle, and of decision. In the war, “‘whose dimensions may be termed 
super-human”, the decision would go to the one who could hold out a 
quarter of an hour longer than the enemy. ‘Our No. 1 enemy’’, he 
said, “has fought only against us. Only after 32 months of very hard 
battle was he able to claim success. The Italian people received the 
news of the enemy occupation of Libya with manly and Roman 
calm... In the bottom of their hearts there is an unshakable conviction 
that where our dead lie we have left strong traces of our civilization 
and there we shall return... Fifty million Italians have set their 
eyes, and will continue to set their eyes, towards Africa. They, more 
than any other nation, have a sacrosanct right to be in Africa’’. 

In the face of the mad, criminal, propagandist mystification of 
Casablanca they and their Axis partners replied that as long as they 
had strength to grasp a weapon they would never give in. 


JAPAN 

Jan. 20.—Economic agreements with Germany and Italy. (see Ger- 
many and Italy.) 

Jan. 28.—Tojo stated, in a review of the war situation in the Diet, 
that Japan ‘‘will conduct offensive operations until the U.S.A. and 
Britain are forced to give in’. He said these Powers had despised 
Japan and tried to bring her to submission at one stroke by breakin g 
offeconomic relations. To-day, however, “‘the world’s greatest treasure- 
house’’ was in Japan’s hands, and she had secured ample resources for 
waging war successfully ‘‘on whatever scale it may be’. Her numerous 
air bases guarding greater East Asia were being enlarged daily and her 
dispositions for both offensive and defensive operations were complete. 
“We are no longer a ‘have not’ nation”’ he said, and he stressed the 
shortage of vital war materials, such as tin and rubber, which the U.S.A. 
and Britain were now feeling. Japan was in a favourable position to 
face any ‘‘desperate’’ attempts of Britain and the U.S.A., though it 
would require a ‘‘real effort’’ if her new resources were to demonstrate 
their real worth. Britain and the U.S.A., relying on their industrial 
ability alone, were “feverishly endeavouring”’ to recoup their impaired 
fighting strength and launch a counter-offensive; ‘‘this year may be 
called the period of decisive battles” in which Japan must gain further 
victories. Claiming that there were ‘‘differences between Britain and 
the U.S.A., arising from the clash of their selfish interests and post-war 
aims’’, he said ‘‘this fact alone shows which side is in the right and which 
will obtain the final victory’’. 

_ He then announced that Japan intended to recognize in 1943 an 
independent Burmese State. She was also ready to grant independence 
to the Philippines if their people were ready to co-operate in the 
creation of “a common Lebensraum’’. He also reiterated Japan’s 
fier to help India to gain her freedom and said Indians and Japanese 
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were to-day “‘fighting side by side in the front line against their common 
foe’’. 


LIBERIA 

Jan. 29.—It was announced that President Barclay had been visited 
by President Roosevelt on the latter’s way back to America from 
Morocco. 


LIBYA 


Jan. 23.—Gen. Montgomery made a formal entry into Tripoli, after 
receiving the surrender of the city and province. The Vice-Governor 
promised the loyal co-operation of the civil authorities, and Gen. Mont- 
gomery announced that the Commissariat and the police were to remain 
Italian responsibilities, but warned them against any treachery, 
espionage, or subversive activity, against which he would take severe 
measures. 


MARTINIQUE 


Jan. 22.—The commander of the French garrison left to join the 
Fighting French. 


MEXICO 


Jan. 22.—Agreement with U.S.A. on military service for nationals 
of each country residing in the other. (see U.S.A.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Jan. 23.—Mussert, head of the Nazi party, was proclaimed ‘‘Fiihrer 
of the Dutch people’. 


NORWAY 

Jan. 22.—It was officially announced in Oslo that the head of Oslo 
University, who was arrested in 1941 for opposing the Universitys 
conversion to Nazi teachings, had been freed from protective arrest in 
Berlin. 

Jan. 25.—Swedish press reports stated that 18 German soldiers 
including several officers, had been executed by order of a court-martia! 
in S. Norway for trying to desert and co-operating with the enemy. 
















PERU 
Jan. 26.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with Vichy. 


POLAND 

Jan. 27.—Gen. Sikorski stated in London that in the four days afte 
Jan. 14 35,000 persons had been arrested in Warsaw and deported ‘? 
concentration camps. 

Gen. Sikorski told the press that he believed the Germans would be 
defeated, and that their chiefs now hoped for a compromise peace. To 
attain that end Hitler would make every effort to save himself, as 
Frederick the Great had done, by breaking up the allied coalition, and 
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hoped he might even win the war by thismeans. He would lock himself 
up in his European fortress and try to frighten Europe with the spectre 
of Bolshevism. He (Gen. Sikorski) had insisted during his recent visit to 
America that the peoples of the German-occupied countries would play 
4 great part in the coming struggle, provided that the war was not 
allowed to drag on too long till their resistance was exhausted. 


Jan. 30.—Some 40,000 people were reported to have been deported 
within the previous 2 weeks to a new concentration camp near Lublin. 
Acts of sabotage were stated to be increasing, and in the south-eastern 
and north-eastern areas armed attacks on Germans were believed to 
be causing them much uneasiness. 


RUMANIA 

Jan. 21.—Turkish reports stated that the General Staff had written 
off as lost their entire army of more than 300,000 men in Russia. 

Jan. 30.—Death sentences were reported to have been imposed for 
thefts in the black-out, to emphasize the importance of better A.R.P. 


measures. 


S. AFRICA 

Jan. 22.—Gen. Smuts announced in the House of Assembly that the 
casualties in the war so far amounted to: Killed in action, 175 European 
officers and 866 other ranks, 74 non-European other ranks; missing, 102 
European officers and 1,098 other ranks, 1,037 non-European other 
ranks; wounded, 356 European officers and 3,246 other ranks, 535 non- 
European other ranks; prisoners of war, 795 European officers and 
10,391 other ranks, and 1,561 non-European other ranks. 

Jan. 27.—Gen. Smuts moved in the House that “‘in view of the pro- 
gress of the war and the prospects of the early and complete expulsion 
of the enemy from the continent of Africa, this House approves the 
employment on the basis of voluntary recruitment of S. African forces 
beyond this continent”. He said the original attestation to military 
service had been limited to four years or the duration of the war, but 
if the war did not finish in four years a new attestation would have to 
be submitted to the men for the duration of the war. 


SPAIN 


Jan. 20.—The Foreign Ministry issued a Red Book concerning the 
recent Iberian bloc between Spain and Portugal, stating that Gen. 
Franco must be credited with the decision to adopt a policy of complete 
understanding with Portugal. It said that, whatever the circumstances 
prevailing in the world, “Portugal and Spain would have rapidly under- 
stood each other under the direction of their two great leaders—Franco 
and Salazar”. ' 

Jan. 23.—The new German Ambassador, Moltke, presented his 
credentials to Gen. Franco. He stated that the German Legion had 
fought with the Spanish nationalists in the civil war, and that Spanish 
volunteers were helping the Germans on the Russian front; thus ‘‘a 
lasting friendship, sealed in blood, constitutes one of the guarantees for 
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Europe’s future’. Gen. Franco, in reply, recognized the “heroism, 
sacrifices, and suffering of the German people”’ in the struggle against 
Bolshevism, and said Spain understood the value for future civilization 
of the hard struggle being carried on in the Russian steppes and there- 
fore prided herself that Spanish blood was being shed with German jn 
“this noble enterprise’’. 

Jan. 28.—Senor Arrese returned to Madrid from his visit to Hitler. 


SWEDEN 


Jan. 24.—6 Finnish Social Democrats, including the Cabinet Ministers 
M. Tanner and M. Fagerholm, conferred in Stockholm with the Prime 
Minister, two other Ministers, and leading Social Democrats. 


SWITZERLAND 


Jan, 22.—A police order was issued in Geneva forbidding the use of 
telescopes and similar instruments. 


TRINIDAD 


Jan. 30.—It was learnt that President Roosevelt had _ visited 
Trinidad on his way from Brazil to see the base constructed there 
under the agreement of 1940. 


TURKEY 


Jan. 25.—The Ambassador to Russia left Ankara for Kuibyshev. 

Jan. 27.—It was learned that many defaulters in the payment of 
the “‘tax on wealth’’, mainly Jews and non-Moslems, had been arrested 
and were being sent to do compulsory labour for public works near 
Erzerum, while their property was seized. 

Feb. 1.—Mr. Churchill’s visit to Adana and conversations with the 
President and Prime Minister on Jan. 30 and 31. (see Great Britain.) 


TUNISIA 


jan. 21.—The Stefani Agency reported that the largely Sicilian 
colony of Tunis had welcomed the arrival of Italian troops there “likt 
dear relations”. An Italian relief committee assisted “several hundred 
Italian workers, especially drivers and mechanics . . . to put themselves 
at the disposal of the Axis armed forces’. The Agency also reported 
that the first Italians and Germans who arrived at Sfax, where ther 
were 4,000 Italians, received food, medical supplies, and clothes. It 
was also learned that the Italian and German authorities had imposed 
heavy levies on the Jewish congregations out of which they were paying 
subsidies to persons, particularly Moslems, who had suffered in at 
attacks. Arab lawyers and engineers had also been appointed to the 
special committees formed ‘“‘to direct the local departments directly 
connected with the war’’, in an effort to win Arab support. 


U.S.A. 


_ Jan. 19.—President Roosevelt informed the head of the United 
Mine Workers and 32 other national and local officials of the unio) 
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that approximately 13,500 hard-coal miners still on strike must return 
to work within 48 hours or face the “‘necessary steps’ taken by the 
Government “‘to protect the security of the nation’. 

The Under-Secretary for War told graduates at the Military Academy 
that an army of 7} million men, calling for a total force of 10 million 
under arms, was not too big a force for the country to support. “We 
cannot leave the hard work of fighting to the British, Russians, and 
Chinese,” he said, “and a war like this one cannot be fought without 
an Army and a Navy of a size adequate for the task”. The U.S.A. 
would ‘‘build the most powerful striking force from the air the world 
has ever known’, and he promised that the planes of new design 
already on the production lines would be more than a match for German 
aircrait 

Mr. Hull told the press, in reply to criticisms of Mr. Murphy, the 
representative in N. Africa, that it would be better if they kept their 
minds on the prosecution of the war, especially with the battle at its most 
critical stage. He emphasized that American wartime policy was based 
on supporting all who were prepared to oppose the Axis. He also said 
that full attention was being given to the matter of sending food, textiles, 
and other commodities to N. Africa, and he recalled that for two years 
the U.S.A. had sent paraffin, sugar, and other goods to N. Africa in 
return for strategic materials. 

An article by Walter Lippmann in the New York Herald Tribune 
lemanded the revision of American policy in N. Africa, and stated 
“The time has come to cease misleading the American public by pre- 
tending that the political situation in N. Africa, which is our entire 
responsibility, is muddled because of what has been said about it and 
thought about it in London. ... The control of this situation is in 
Washington and nowhere else, and it is in Washington that crucial 
decisions will have to be made and measures taken to send to N. Africa 
American political representation of sufficient stature and calibre to 
cope with the problem’’. He declared that the time had come to speak 
plainly because “‘behind the curtain of the censorship and the barrage of 
propaganda the authorities in N. Africa are on the verge of action which, 
ifit is carried out, may make a difficult problem insoluble’’; this action 
was the summoning of Peyrouton from Argentina. “However expedient 
it may have been to deal with Vichy Frenchmen already in N. Africa 
when we landed, the deliberate summoning of Peyrouton from Argen- 
tina is a horse of a wholly different colour’’, and was considered un- 
wise even by Frenchmen “‘who served Pétain to the bitter end’. He 
complained that American agents in France and N. Africa, especially 
Mr. Murphy, had misjudged the situation before the Allied landing, 
and thus Gen, Eisenhower had been faced by a political problem for 
which nobody had prepared him. 

Jan. 20.—The Chilean Ambassador informed the State Department 
of his Government’s rupture of relations with the Axis. Mr. Hull de- 
scribed this action as an important contribution to the security of the 
continent, and added that it confirmed “‘the identity of ideals and 
aspirations of the Chilean people with those of free people everywhere’. 

The Lend-lease Administrator said shipments to Russia were con- 
‘nuing to increase, in spite of shortage of shipping and enemy attacks. 
In November, 1942 exports to Russia were 13 times the total sent in 
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January, 1942, and two-thirds of the value of these shipments were 
military and the rest industrial materials for Soviet munitions factories 
and food for the Army. Up to Jan. 1, 1943 the U.S.A. shipped to the 
Soviet Union under lend-lease over 3,200 tanks, more than had been 
sent to any other country; 2,600 aeroplanes, more than were sent to 
any other military theatre, and 81,000 trucks, “‘jeeps’’, and other military 
motor-vehicles. Britain shipped to Russia over 2,600 tanks and over 
2,000 aeroplanes on a lend-lease basis. Food shipments were growing 
and the U.S.A. had begun sending more food to Russia than to the U.K 
The Russian armies had so far waged their battles mainly with their 
own arms, but lend-lease aid was increasing and would grow still more. 

Adm. Sir Percy Noble told the press that it was a mistake to suppos 
that the U-boat menace was under control. In his view shipping was 
the most important factor in the war, and unless the U-boat was beaten 
sea-power would be lost. The answer to it was ever-increasing numbers 
of escort vessels, increased air patrol of the sea, and the closest co- 
operation between allied navies and between surface craft and aircraft. 
He quoted the success of the vast convoy to N. Africa as an example of 
what adequate escort, both surface and air, could accomplish. 

The head of the Office of War Information announced that U-boats 
had sunk more allied shipping in the Atlantic so far in January than in 
the first 20 days of December. 

Mr. Hull refused to comment at his press conference on the appoint- 
ment of Peyrouton as Governor-General of Algeria, only stating that 
the matter primarily involved military considerations. 

Jan, 21.—It was announced that all but about 2,000 of the miners on 
strike in the anthracite coal area of Pennsylvania had returned to work. 

The Secretary for War, in a review of the war, stated that the Red 


Air force had superiority along most of the Russian front, as “many, 


German planes have been withdrawn to the Mediterranean region’. 
With regard to N. Africa, he said the fall of Tripoli was “‘now only a 
matter of hours’, but Rommel’s casualties in the most recent fighting 
had not been heavy and there was a possibility that the Germans would 
successfully retreat to Tunisia, where the situation was static. He 
praised the quality of the French military co-operation, which was not 
affected by political considerations, and said Gen. Leclerc’s forces 
pushing north had been reinforced by troops from Gen. Girauds 
command. Apart from the submarine menace, he said “the overall 
picture is decidedly bright’. The construction of new tonnage now 
exceeded losses but the position was still serious. 

Jan. 22.—An agreement was signed with Mexico for a reciprocal 
charter of military service under draft laws for the nationals of each 
country residing in the other. 

Jan. 23.—The Lend-lease Administrator announced that millions 0! 
tons of shipping and hundreds of millions of doilars had been saved 
for the American war effort by reciprocal lend-lease. The supplies 
provided to the U.S. Army in Britain by the British Government, apatt 
from construction and materials, would have taken 1,200,000 tons ol 
ships if sent from the U.S.A., and there had been similar savings of 
shipping through supplies from Australia and New Zealand for the 
forces in the S.W. Pacific. 

The Foreign Minister of Uruguay arrived in Washington. 
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Jan. 25.—Mr. Hull stated in Washington that it was of profound 
importance that the United Nations should stand united, not only in 
fghting for victory, but in the performance of the tasks of peace. Their 
unity of purpose must be based on two unalterable resolves: to destroy 
utterly the forces of Axis dictatorship, and to press forward “‘with the 
task of building human freedom and Christian morality on firmer and 
broader foundations than ever before’. If they were to build up lasting 
neace they must all move progressively toward the “insistent fact that 
all mankind is united in a brotherhood of liberty and civilized advance- 

ient. 

: The Secretary of Agriculture and the War Man-power Commissioner 
stated that 34 million more workers must be placed on the farms when 
the seasonal peak was reached in the summer, otherwise agriculture 
faced a general breakdown. In December, 1942 there were 8,900,000. 
workers on the farms, but this figure must be increased to more than 
12 million if the production goals were.to be met. The Secretary of 
Agriculture stated that during the previous two years agriculture 
had lost 3 million workers, and housewives and others not directly 
employed in war work must volunteer to get the harvest in. The Man- 
Power Commissioner issued a directive giving the Department of 
Agriculture full responsibility for handling the needs of farm labour; 
He said he was in favour of a general 48-hour week for all war workers, 
this did not mean any alteration of the basic 40-hour week, but the 
extra 8 hours should be counted as overtime. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report, said there must 
be further adjustments in diet during 1943. In 1942 production was 10 
per cent above that of 1941, but it did not meet demands, and in 1943 
the gap would be much wider, for military and lend-lease needs would 
take one-fifth of the total production. The shortage of farm machinery 
had reached a point necessitating a full-scale rationing programme for 
1943. He said that the United Nations’ victories must be consolidated 
through the swift relief of famine, and he urged the extension of the 
Government direction of agriculture into the post-war period, since 
peace would temporarily increase the food responsibilities of the 
United Nations, particularly the United States. 

President Roosevelt submitted a report to Congress on lend-lease 
administration in which Mr. Stettinius, the administrator, stated that 
the Lend-lease Act was not the loan of money, but was undertaken 
for the defence of the country, in the interests of the American people. 
Until the spring of 1942 Britain, with one-third of the population of 
the U.S.A., was producing more arms than the U.S.A. More Nazi 
soldiers had been killed by Russian-made weapons since the beginning 
of the war than on all other fronts combined; Britain had lend-leased 
to Russia over 2,600 tanks and 2,000 ’planes, most of them produced 
in Britain. What the other United Nations were doing to defeat the 
Axis was obviously a vital contribution to the defence of the U.S.A. 
and he explained that the master lend-lease agreements provided that 
the final settlements should be such as to promote “‘the economic 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter”. 

The cumulative value of lend-lease aid from March, 1941 to December, 
1942 was $8,253 million, 79 per cent of which was for war goods and 21 
er cent for services rendered. American production of munitions had 
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increased more rapidly than their shipments abroad, and during the 
previous 6 months only 15 per cent of American munitions production 
had been exported. America was also dependent on her Allies for many 
strategic raw materials, and lend-lease countries had paid in cash for 
more supplies than they had received. Food supplies for Russia were 
of vital importance in the lend-lease programme, and America mus 
also be prepared to meet new demands from the occupied territories as 
they were liberated and to “move rapidly with food in the wake of any 
military developments’. 


Jan. 26.—The Ambassador to Britain, in a speech in Baltimore, said he 
considered that Britain was more efficiently and effectively organized 
armed, and equipped both on the military and the civil fronts than at 
any time since the war began. He praised her well-balanced war effort 
and her unity of purpose. Man-power was one of the most vital and 
most efficient parts of her war effort and had been judiciously managed 
in the present war 125 workers were needed in munitions for every 1() 
in the fighting services in Britain, in comparison with a ratio of 65 to 
100 in the previous war. The existing system had provided the neces- 
sary elasticity for adjusting the needs of the armed forces to the needs 
of war-time production, and wages had been kept within limits by war 
economy measures. He said all the authorities assumed by the Govern- 
ment for carrying out the war effort had the consent and support 
of the British people, and their unity of purpose was a most moving 
thing. 

President Roosevelt’s meeting with Mr. Churchill. (see Special 
Note.) 

Jan. 28.—The Secretary of War told the press that from February 
to December, 1942 U.S. aircraft had shot down 987 enemy aircraft in 
air combat, for the loss of 309 ’planes lost or missing. 362 enemy 
aircraft were also probably destroyed. In December, 1942 326 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed for a loss of 98 U.S. ’planes. U.S. casualties im 
Tunisia so far totalled 1,258, including 211 killed, 532 wounded, and 
515 missing, of whom 226 were prisoners of war. Plans had beet 
completed for the admission of a considerable number of Americans 0! 
Japanese descent into the Army. 

The executive council of the Federation of Labour passed a resolution 
at Miami demanding immediate representation on 6 committees of the 
War Production Board. 
~ Jan. 29.—President Roosevelt’s visit to Brazil and issue of state; 
ment. (see Brazil.) 

Mr. Stettinius told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 0! 
Representatives that the principle of lend-lease was “total co-operatt0 
among the nations in waging this war’. If there were any question 10! 
debate about it, it was “the question of why we have not sent moret 
our Allies, not whether we should continue to send supplies to them 

As to the aid to Britain, one of the greatest achievements had bee 
the help given to make the British Isles an impregnable base for otiens''4 
operations and one of the great arsenals of democracy. From this key 
region of the war had been launched a large part of the African ollel 
sive, as well as campaigns in the Middle East, Italian Africa, Syria, “™ 
Madagascar. As to China, supplies delivered by air were pitifully s™ 
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in terms of what she needed, but as symbolic of China’s acts under 
lend-lease she had bought for cash aircraft with which the American 
“Flying Tigers” fought the Japanese before America entered the war. 
When the U.S. Army wanted to take over 40 of their aircraft and pay 
for them Chiang Kai-shek had insisted on turning them over as a gift 
in token of friendship. 

Help to Russia so far was valued at $1,250 million, and future food 
shipments would, he expected, exceed by a large margin lend-lease food 
shipments to all other parts of the world combined. Stressing the 
excellent results of co-operation he showed that 168 of the aircraft 
fown by U.S. pilots during the landings in N. Africa were Spitfires 
given to the U.S.A. by Britain under reciprocal lend-lease. Great 
Britain had also supplied artillery, hospitals, ambulances, etc., while 
two-thirds of the convoying naval forces were British. 

Jan. 31.—It was announced that the President, accompanied by 
Mr. Hopkins, Adm. Leahy, and other members of his party had 
reached Florida by air the previous night. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Jan. 28.—It was learned that in German-controlled Slovenia 50 
hostages had been shot at Celli at the beginning of January for ‘‘food 
sabotage’”’ and “‘military desertion’, and that the Germans had intro- 
duced compulsory service in the occupied and annexed areas. 65,000 
people had been deported to Germany from the Kisko and Ptuj areas, 
and the German Gauleiter of Slovenia called upon the German colonists 
settled in these areas to be “‘the iron battlements of the Reich’’ in the 
south. It was reported that a quarter of the Slovene population under 
German control had been expelled, deported, killed, or imprisoned; the 
Germans announced the execution of 1,973 hostages on various occa- 
sions and claimed to have killed 8,000 guerrillas. The Italians were 
reported to have deported, expelled, killed in ‘“‘mopping up’”’ operations, 
or shot as hostages 46,000 of the population in the area under their 
control. The Roman Catholic Bishops of Krk, Gorizia, and Trieste were 
reported to have protested to the Vatican against this Italian violence. 

Jan. 29.—The Government Information Department announced 
that on Jan. 19 Novo Vreme of Belgrade published a Proclamation by 
Dader, Commanding the Germans in Serbia, stating that a group of 
rebels, led by Mihailovitch, was struggling against the legal Serbian 
Government, and giving itself out to be the regular Yugoslav Army. 
He summoned the Serbian people to collaborate with him “‘in the 
destruction of that nest of rebellion”. On Jan. 21 the same paper 
had mentioned 4 districts as the scene of fighting with ‘““Communist”’ 
bands: Delitza, Trstenik, Vlasotintzi, and Uzhitze. 
_Jan. 30.—Swiss reports stated that the patriot forces had just 
defeated an attack by Axis forces launched of Jan. 20 along the 
Karlovak-Glina-Kostainitza-Sanski Most line. German aircraft bombed 
Davr and Tzetingrad on Jan. 21 and 22. 


URUGUAY 
Jan. 22.—The Committee for Political Defence in Montevideo stated 
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that 30 Axis agents were operating in Argentina, and that their activities 
affected 10'American Republics. 
Jan. 23.—Foreign Minister’s visit to Washington. (see U.S.A.) 


U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 25.—M. Stalin issued an order of the day to the Red Amy 
congratulating it on the victory over the Germans and their allies, 
During the previous two months of offensive operations, it had broken 
through the German defences on a wide front, routed 102 enemy 
divisions, and captured more than 200,000 prisoners and 13,000 guns, 
and a large amount of war material. Soviet troops had advanced 
about 250 miles, and he called on them to continue to press forward, 
driving the invaders out of Russia. 

Jan. 26.—M. Stalin received the U.S. Ambassador and the British 
Chargé d’Affaires who presented a joint Note from Mr. Churchill-and 
President Roosevelt. 

Jan. 27.—Cairo reports stated that the Deputy Air Officer Com- 
manding the R.A.F., Middle East, had recently visited Russia. 

Feb. 1.—M. Politis, the Greek Minister to Russia, arrived in Kuiby- 


shev. 


VATICAN CITY 

Jan. 26.—The complete text of the Hungarian Cardinal Primate’s 
lecture attacking political murder, mass executions, forced removals 
of populations, etc., was broadcast in German to Germany from the 


Vatican. (see Hungary.) 
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